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THE A. L. A. RETIREMENT PLAN 


The recent convention of W. L. A. voted unanimously to sponsor 
a bill to authorize local library boards to contribute to the A. L. A. Plan 
for the benefit of members of the staff. It has been held that such 
enabling legislation is legally required. It is necessary to adopt it at this 
session because the present contract with its favorable rates expires on 
April 1, 1938. 


The proposed legislation is purely permissive and leaves the de- 
cision entirely to each local library board to join the Plan if it desires. 
We urge library boards to assist in obtaining the passage of the pro- 
posed bill by asking the support of your senator and assemblyman, and 
thus help the libraries which are able to join the Plan. 


If a library cannot contribute from library funds, it is still possible 
to join the Plan on a non-contributory basis and thus enable employes 
to participate even if such employes are not individual members of the 
A. L. A. In such case the library, of course, must be an institutional 
member of the A. L. A. 


Finally individual members of the A. L. A. can join the Plan as 
such even if the library itself is unable to join. 


In any case it is important to make a beginning on some basis soon, 
as the present low rates will be in effect for only one more year. Full 
information may be obtained from R. E. Dooley at A. L. A. headquarters. 


The proposed amendment to the Wisconsin library law, which has 
now been introduced in bill form, is printed on page 28. 
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*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


A quotation from Hugh G. Corbett, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, La 
Crosse, needs no comment for librarians 
who value highly the expression of such 
splendid appreciation of the importance 
of books in the affairs of business. 

“Modern business embraces a variety 
of subjects that must be mastered before 
one can qualify as a competent producer 
or distributor, such subjects as manufac- 
turing, commerce, accounting, banking, 
credit, psychology, advertising, selling, 
efficiency, management, and many other 
subjects of equal importance. 

“The far reaching educational possi- 
bilities of a well planned reading course 
in business is limited only by a lack of 
knowing the proper books and where to 
secure them. 

“The books listed...may be obtained 
from the La Crosse public library ...The 
La Crosse Chamber of Commerce wishes 
to thank the librarian, Miss Borresen, for 
her painstaking effort in compiling this 
list of books on business. We hope the 
business men and their employees will ap- 
preciate this effort by making use of these 
books.” — La CROSSE TRIBUNE-LEADER 
Press. January 13, 1937. 


Adams. A white elephant sale netted 
the library about $50, which was put into 
new books. 

Each member of the library board do- 
nates to the library at least one maga- 
zine a year. 


Algoma. A special lesson on the use 
of the library, its routines and general 
organization was given to 50 children and 
student teachers. Book marks were given 
each one. 


Amherst. The county board of super- 
visors again unanimously voted $400 to 
the Portage county library, which is 
housed in the public library where books 
are available to local and rural residents. 





Appleton. Miss Jeanette Clausen, 
children’s librarian, gave a talk on books 
for boys and girls at a meeting of the 
Women’s Association of the First Congre- 
gational church, early in the winter. 


Appleton. Lawrence College. An ex- 
hibition of about 40 paintings and water 
colors by members of the Guild of Boston 
Artists was on display in the library dur- 
ing January, and was open to the public. 

In the fall the annual exhibition of the 
Chicago society of etchers was held at the 
library. 


Arcadia. A change in librarianship oc- 
cured January 7 when Miss Enright ten- 
dered her resignation to the Board, due 
to illness. Miss Mathys has been elected to 
serve as permanent librarian, and also as 
secretary to the Library board. 

A display of Christmas seals was fea- 
tured at the library, and posters dis- 
played which gave some graphic account 
of the background of the campaign over 
the past years. 


Ashland. The annual tea at the home 
of Mrs. Thomas Bardon under the aus- 
pices of the Monday Club and a special 
courtesy to the Vaughn library was held 
in November. 

“Mrs. Bardon has always given of her 
time in the service of local civic units and 
has served as president of the Vaughn 
Library Board for many years. Mainly 
due to her interest in the club and the 
library, she opens her home for the event 
which is one of the social highlights of 
the season.” 

Repairs and renovations in the library 
have been very extensive. The adults’ and 
children’s rooms have been connected; 
hardwood floors have been laid in the 
connection and book shelves installed 
which will contain books for the inter- 
mediate grades. The walls of the library 
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have been plastered and painted a buff; 
ten large lights have been added, and 
others have been placed between book 
stacks. 


Cassville. The local library has been 
included as one of the libraries elected to 
receive books from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


Clintonville. The library announces 
through the local paper the purchase of 
the New Americana encyclopedia, and 
adds “This encyclopedia is recommended 
by the Subscription books bulletin of the 
A. b. As” 


The L. M. A. Club (See BULLETIN, Dec. 
786) had some new projects in January, 
a play for the usual story hour, and a 
contest for the best exhibit on a favorite 
book. 


Cudahy. The public library movement 
being sponsored by Mayor Ames is in 
response to the feeling that the city 
should have a library collection of its 
own even while continuing to pay its 
share in the county extension service 
from Milwaukee. 


De Pere. During January the library 
was closed for a week in order to allow 
books and equipment to be moved into the 
new building. 


Galesville. An echo from book week 
is recorded because of its unusual inter- 
est. Miss Kneeland writes: “In the li- 
brary we had several exhibits. One that 
attracted considerable attention was call- 
ed ‘Youthful Favorites of Some of our 
Citizens’. Previous to Book Week I had 
asked some of our prominent grown-ups 
to give me the name of one of their 
favorite books when they were young. 
The response was very gratifying, and 
many brought their own copies. The 
young people were interested in this ex- 
hibit though some of them did not ap- 
prove of their fathers’ choices.” 
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Jefferson. The library renovation proj- 
ect completed December 1, gives the Ji- 
brary an entirely new and modern ap- 
pearance. Some exterior and interior 
changes were made, and a new lighting 
system was installed. 


Kenosha. A feature of the W. P. A. 
program for “shut-ins” at Kenosha is a 
monthly publication devoted to interests 
of disabled persons. It is entitled “An 
Open Window”. The library cooperates 
by furnishing book news and reviews for 
this department of the publication. 


La Crosse. A list was compiled by the 
librarian for the use of business men, in 
January. The list included books in the 
following fields: Accounting and book- 
keeping, advertising, air conditioning, 
basketry, business correspondence and 
collection methods, business methods and 
organization, business psychology, char- 
acter reading, china, glass and silver- 
ware, color, design, lettering, show card 
writing, commercial law, cooperatives, 
efficiency, factory management, money 
and banking, public speaking, salesman- 
ship, window dressing, and several others 
in special fields. 


Madison. Open house at the city li- 
brary on the evening of January 17 gave 
citizens, including councilmen and library 
trustees, an opportunity to meet Miss 
Helen Farr, librarian appointed last fall, 
and Miss Dena Babcock, recently appoint- 
ed reference librarian. 


Manawa. The local paper reported a 
gift of $20.00 from the Woman’s Club to 
the library, and an appropriation of 
$15.00 from the town of Little Wolf. 


Manitowoc. A mural painting by Char- 
lotte Markham Kanellos was presented to 
the library by the W. P. A. federal art 
project division. Miss Charlotte Russell 
Partridge, director of the Federal Art 
project in Wisconsin, unveiled the mural 
at a public dedication ceremony. 
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Marinette. During the early winter, 
one Sunday afternoon the library held 
open house to allow the people of Mari- 
nette to view the interior of the building 
which has been completely renovated. 

The library was decorated for the oc- 
casion with flowers and plants donated by 
Vatter’s, a local florist. New books were 
displayed covering such subjects as hob- 
bies, “gloom dispellers”, menus and table 
setting, etc. In the juvenile department 
the walls were decorated with pictures of 
pirates, and Barton Tideman’s puppets 
were exhibited. Posters made by boys and 
girls of 4th, 5th and 6th grades were also 
on display. 


Neillsville. Under the headlines ‘““New 
Reference File at the Library” there is 
an account of the vertical file of pam- 
phlets, clipping and pictures which have 
been assembled and made a valuable part 
of the library’s information service. The 
librarian has been assisted in the com- 
plete reorganizing of the material by two 
N. Y. A. workers. 


Oshkosh. W. P. A. projects were still 
being carried on during January when 
an allotment of $1,686 for repairs and 
improvements was made. At that time 
the work as outlined included “installa- 
tion of pipe and doors, reinforcing sky- 
lights, laying cement floors, plastering 
walls, repairing fireplaces and steps and 
improving electrical connections.” 

Last fall the library set up a new sys- 
tem for recording gifts. The information 
is filed in a more permanent form in a 
card catalog system, where separate 
cards are filled in for each individual’s 
contribution, listing name of donor, ad- 
dress, type of material given, number of 
volumes, and history of the material, if 
any. This last, Miss Huhn says, is often 
interesting “where books have been with- 
in a family for generations, or perhaps 
involved in some other interesting cir- 
cumstances.” 


Peshtigo. The sum of $55 was realized 
for the library this winter from a rum- 
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mage sale, sponsored by the library com- 
mittee. New books were purchased. 


Plainfield. ‘‘Dorothy Johnson, the vil- 
lage librarian,” writes a Milwaukee Jour- 
nal correspondent, “occasionally pauses 
in her tasks to assess a fine or perform 
same other judicial act, for she is also 
a justice of the peace.” ... The maximum 
fine she has imposed has been $50. Truck- 
ing violators have been brought into her 
court.” 

The library has been moved from its 
place on the second floor of the Waushara 
county bank, to a new community hall, 
a W. P. A. project. 


Plymouth. Miss Last writes that be- 
ginning in January she planned to give 
an apprentice course in order to meet the 
problem of necessary assistance in the 
library. 


Princeton. A new service at the li- 
brary is a classified index to free material 
published throughout the country. While 
much of this is at the library, requests 
for any not on hand will be sent for, or 
if it is something the patron wishes to 
own, he has the information here which 
will assist him in securing it. 


Racine. On the 100th anniversary of 
the patent system in this country, a dis- 
play of books and pamphlets was ar- 
ranged depicting the story of invention 
and giving rules and practices of the 
United States patent office. The library 
has on file the Official Gazette of the 
United States patent office, from Febru- 
ary 1899 to date, listing and describing 
all patents, trademarks, designs and 
labels which have been issued by that 
office. 


Reedsburg. A New Year’s Day recep- 
tion was held in the library in celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the opening 
of the present building. In addition to 
the librarian and her assistant who re- 
ceived guests and showed them about the 
library, there were members of the Wo- 
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man’s Club which 37 years ago had spon- 
sored a small library in the community, 
and which grew into the present active 
one. 


Among several things of interest was 
a well worn collection of the cartoons of 
Claire Briggs, who spent his early years 
in and around Reedsburg, and some of 
whose cartoons were from memories of 
this place, one especially “The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole.” 


Those receiving guests were members 
of the Library Board: Mrs. James A. 
Stone, president; Mr. O. D. Stone, vice- 
president; Mrs. Perry; Mrs. Quimby and 
Mrs. Claridge. 


Rice Lake. For the 15th year, begin- 
ning in 1921, Mrs. O. M. Sattre and Mrs. 
Henry Boll were re-elected president, and 
secretary respectively. 

Miss Friday reported in January that 
book circulation showed an increase in 
December, 1936, over that of a corres- 
ponding period in 1935. She stated that 
the circulation peak in 1933 has been fol- 
lowed by a general decrease until dur- 
ing recent months the trend seems to be 
upward again. 


Stevens Point. Miss MacGeorge cites 
the needs of the library because of the 
gains now coming in circulation. For the 
first nine months in 1936 there was an 
increase of 3,000 over the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


Sturgeon Bay. A list of what are con- 
sidered the best 35 books of the year was 
submitted by Miss Lown, librarian, and 
published in Sturgeon Bay News for the 
benefit of the public. 


Superior. During a part of the winter, 
especially at Christmas time, murals 
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hung in various departments attracted 
much interest and attention. One, ap- 
propriate for the season, was a copy from 
Petersham’s Christ Child. It was execut- 
ed by Marie Friis, general assistant in 
the library, and greatly enlarged was 
finished in crayola on muslin. 


Watertown. Mention has already been 
made of the activity of the local library 
in building up its files of motion picture 
“stills” and other material related to the 
filming of books. The librarian reports 
that inquiries are coming to the library 
from many parts of the country, New 
York, Arkansas, California, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Canada. Many of the let- 
ters inquire especially about the movies 
used in connection with the story hour. 


Wausau. Miss Barkman, new librar- 
ian, talked before the Lions Club in Jan- ~ 
uary on library problems, and present- 
day standards. 


West Allis. Although a little out of 
season, it seems rather worthwhile to 
mention the decorating of the Christmas 
tree in the children’s room with tiny 
books cut from bright colored papers 
which gave suggestions for Christma 
gifts for children. : 


Note: Because of the late date, it 
does not seem timely to give all of the 
reports received concerning Book Week. 
Libraries observed it throughout the 
state. Treasure hunts, open house, talks 
before organizations, instruction in the 
use of the library, exhibits both inside 
the library and in store windows, and co- 
operation with schools and clubs observ- 
ing the week through special programs 
were the lines along which activities were 
carried out. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL—FIELD PRACTICE APPOINTMENTS 


The following libraries of the state are 
receiving students from the Library 
School for practice work during the 
months of February and March: 


Appleton. Public Library. Miss Borer; 
Miss Fleischauer 

Appleton. Lawrence College. Miss Correll, 
Miss Hart; Miss Sonnanstine 

Edgerton. Miss Meyer, Miss Nielsen; 
Miss Hart, Miss O’Leary 

Fond du Lac. Miss Robnett; Miss Hilliard 

Green Bay. Mrs. Hollis; Miss Geerlings 

Jefferson. Miss Geerlings;Miss Rubendall 

Kenosha. Miss Fleischauer; Mr. Vaeth 

La Crosse. Mr. Hagedorn; Miss Neff 

Lancaster High School. Miss Cizon, Miss 
Morris 

Lodi. Miss Borer 

Madison. Miss Hage 

Menomonie. Stout Institute. Mrs. Crail; 
Miss Kafer 

Milwaukee. Public Library. Miss Hacker, 
Miss Kafer; Miss Correll, Miss Libby, 
Miss Whitmarsh 

Milwaukee. Mount Mary College. Miss 
Hansmann; Miss Henry 

Monroe. Miss Geweke; Miss Salow 

Oshkosh. Public Library. Miss Davis 

Oshkosh. Teachers College. Miss Libby; 
Miss Beil 

Plymouth. Miss Henry 

Racine. Mr. Sorenson, Miss Cizon; Miss 
Hayes 

Rice Lake. Miss Beil; Miss Meyer 


Shawano. Miss Davis, Miss Hage; Miss 
Hansmann, Miss Robnett 

Sheboygan High School. Miss Anger; Mr. 
Friberg 

Stevens Point. Public Library. Miss 
Lowther; Miss Geweke 

Stevens Point. Teachers College. Miss 
Neff; Mr. Hagedorn 

Superior. Mr. Vaeth, Miss Morris; Mrs. 
Crail 

Two Rivers. Miss Smith; Miss Lammers 

Waukesha. Miss Sonnanstine; Miss 
Nielsen 

Wauwatosa High School. Miss Lammers; 
Miss Moessner 

West Allis. Miss O’Leary, Miss Ruben- 
dall; Miss Anger, Miss Kotkosky 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Legisla- 
tive Reference Library. Mr. Friberg; 
Miss Smith 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Travel- 
ing Library Department. Miss 
Kotkosky; Mrs. Hollis 

Wisconsin University. High School. Miss 
Salow; Miss Lowther 

Wisconsin University. Extension Divi- 
sion. Miss Hilliard, Miss Whitmarsh 
In addition, by special request, two 

students, Miss Hayes and Mr. Sorenson, 

will spend a month each at A. L. A. head- 

quarters in Chicago. By similar arrange- 

ment Miss Hacker and Miss Moessner 

will assist in a special cataloging prob- 

lem in the East Chicago, Ind., Public Li- 

brary. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Randall, W. M. and Goodrich, F. L. D. 
Principles of college library adminis- 
tration. 1936. 245p. A. L. A. and Univ. 
of Chicago press, $2.50. 027.7 


Treats of the library in the Liberal Arts college 
as distinct from the university or technical school. 
Covers adequately all the problems of organization 
and administration and is especially good in the 
well-rounded picture it gives of the library func- 
tioning within the college. Recommended for all 
college libraries and for students interested in col- 


lege library work. The college library, by Randall 
(1932) was a description of college libraries in ac- 
tion. The two supplement one another. 

See Booklist 88: 141 Jan. 37. 


Rosenbach, A. S. W. A book hunter’s 
holiday. 1936. 259p. illus. Houghton, 
$4. 090 


Nine chapters relating some of Dr. Rosenbach’s 
adventures with books and manuscripts. Six have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. Old mystery 
books, Old almanacs and prognostications, Earliest 
Christmas books, are among the intriguing titles. 
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West, Herbert F. Modern book collect- 
ing for the impecunious amateur. 1936. 
3805p. Little, $1.75. 090 


Chapters of advice for the beginner in book 
collecting, with suggestions of lines to follow. The 
final chapter lists 100 fine modern books, for the 
most part not widely known. There are lists cf 
reference books of aid to the collector and an index 
to authors. 

See Booklist 38: 39 Oct. 36. 


Philosophy and Religion 


The Bible designed to be read as living 
literature; ed. by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates. 1936. 1271p. Simon & S., $3.75. 

220.5 


The publishers have carried out their purpose cf 
making this a beautiful book in every respect. It 
would be desirable as an edition for circulation in 
any library, and would be especially pleasing as a 
gift or memorial volume where funds are available 
for such purchases. 

See Booklist 88: 70 Nov. ’36. 


Brown, William Adams. Church and 
state in contemporary America. 1936. 
3860p. Scribner, $2.75. 261 


Altho church and state are separate in this 
country, there are many points at which they touch 
and many questions concerning their relationship 
that need definition. This book, making a pioneer 
approach to these questions, is an outgrowth of a 
committee appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches to make a study of the situation. 


Sachs, Bernard. Keeping your child nor- 
mal. rev. ed. 1936. 148p. Hoeber, 
$1.50. 136.7 


An enlargement of the author’s The normal child 
and how to keep it normal in mind and morals, 1926, 
with two entirely new chapters on Heredity and 
environment and Truancy and delinquency. Par- 
ticularly good is the discussion of the dangers cf 
pseudo-psychological analysis and the sex obsession 
of the modern mother. There is an excellent short 
bibliography and an index. 


Sociology 


Johnsen, Julia E. comp. Consumers’ co- 
operatives. (Reference Shelf). 1936. 
297p. Wilson, 90c. 334 


Departing from the usual plan of this series, the 
General Discussion of the topic has been written 
expressly for the volume. Professors J. V. Garland 
and C. F. Phillips of Colgate university have 
written six short chapters on the origin and de- 
velopment of the cooperative movement. These are 
followed by reprinted articles, for and against, 
with extensive bibliographies. 
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Logan, E. B. ed. The American political 
scene. 1936. 264p. Harper, $1.50. 329 


Six American college professors contribute to 
this book: Prof. A. N. Holcombe, of Harvard, on 
Present-day characteristics of American political 
parties; Prof. Logan, of Pennsylvania, on Party 
organization; Prof. J. T. Salter, of Wisconsin, on 
the Politician and the voter; others on campaigns, 
the use of money in elections, and propaganda. 


Neifeld, M. R. Cooperative consumer 
credit. 1936. 2238p. Harper, $2.50. 334 


Wisconsin is a leading state in the development 
of credit unions and this book, discussing the whole 
question, should have a place in our libraries. 

See Booklist 33: 108 Dec. ’36. 


Nichols, E. R. and Baccus, J. H. comps. 
Selected articles on minimum wages 
and maximum hours. (Handbook ser.) 
1936. 461p. Wilson, $2.40. 331 


Mr. Nichols has written an analysis of the ques- 
tion from the political science point of view; Mr. 
Baccus has contributed an economic interpretation. 
The selected articles that follow are also arranged _ 
to bring out these two aspects. Bibliography 23p. 


Summers, H. B., comp. Unicameral leg- 
islatures. (Reference Shelf). 1936. 
245p. Wilson, 90c. 321 


With the first unicameral legislature in the coun- 
try now in session in Nebraska, this volume pre- 
sents a timely subject. 


Useful Arts 


Adamson, Elizabeth L. So you’re going 
to a psychiatrist. 1936. 263p. Crowell, 
$2.50. 616.8 


The author is a graduate of Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal school and a practicing psychiatrist. She be- 
lieves that the medical profession and the psychia- 
trist should work together, as mental and physical 
ills are closely related. Her outlook is sane and 
her book holds many helpful suggestions for par- 
ents and teachers. 

See Booklist 33: 145 Jan. ’37, 


Brown, Thomas G. and others. Elemen- 
tary principles of Diesel-engine con- 
struction. 1936. 125p. illus. Bruce, 
$1.80. 621.43 


Members of the teaching staff of the Boys Tech- 
nical high school, Milwaukee, have prepared this 
book. Merle C. Potter, Superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee schools, writes a foreword. The contents 
cover history, principles, construction, operation 
and applications. Well illustrated and indexed. 

See Booklist 88: 146 Jan. ’37. 
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Eckstein, Gustav. Canary, the history of 
a family. 1936. 28lp. Harper, $2.50. 
636.6 


Readers who remember the author’s book Lives 
will know what to expect when he writes of little 
or lowly creatures. This time it is of the canary 
he bought to give to a friend and then kept be- 
cause he became so interested, he could not part 
with her. There followed a mate, baby birds and 
other additions until his study became an aviary. 
Interesting for its style and the insight into canary 
bird life. Incidentally the reader learns quite a bit 
about the care of canaries, altho few can give up 
a whole room to them. 

See Booklist 88: 110 Dec. '36. 


Filene, Edward A. and others. Next 
steps forward in retailing. 1937. 309p. 
Harper, $4. 658.8 


That “Profits are the reward for better service 
to the consumer,” and that the machine age has 
room for merchandising organizations of many 
kinds, including chains, department stores, small 
independent stores, and cooperatives, are some of 
the ideas expressed in a stimulating book. Based 
on factual studies, with many tables and charts. 


Moseley, S. A. and McKay, Herbert. Tele- 
vision; a guide for the amateur. 1936. 
144p. illus. Oxford, $2. 621.388 


An English work treating of television as an 
accomplished fact. Glossary of television terms. 


Preininger, Margaret. Japanese flower 
arrangement for modern homes. 1936. 
unp. illus. Little, $5. 635.96 


A discussion of the principles of flower arrange- 
ment is followed by a series of plates, each with a 
page of text. Oversize, light binding, no paging. 
The plates are unusually pleasing; the directions 
clear and the suggestions practical. 


Quiett, Glenn C. Pay dirt; a panorama 
of American gold rushes. 1936. 147p. 
illus. Appleton-Century, $4.50. 622 


A popular history of American gold rushes, with 
many fascinating illustrations. 
See Booklist 38: 147 Jan. ’37. 


Rombauer, Irma S. The joy of cooking. 
1986. 628p. Bobbs, $2.75. 641.5 


This compilation of recipes, an enlarged edition 
of an earlier privately printed book, is written in 
an informal style with anecdotes about the history 
of various dishes interspersed. To many people the 
chapters on Menus and Convalescent or invalid 
cooking may be valuable, since page reference to 
recipe is given after each dish. An attractive book. 
Well indexed. 
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Wheelwright, William B. Printing pa- 
pers. 1936. 133p. illus. Univ. of Chi- 
cago press, $2. 655.5 


The distinctive feature of this book on paper 
and paper making is that the subject is treated 
thruout in relation to printing, the two related 
processes having usually been considered sepa- 
rately. Anyone engaged in the graphic arts will 
find the book invaluable; librarians will profit 
from the chapters on The permanence of paper 
and on judging and testing papers. There is a 
foreword by Otto G. Kress of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton. 

See Booklist 88: 147 Jan. ’87. 


Fine Arts 


Brown, John Mason. The art of play- 
going. 1936. 204p. Norton, $2.50. 792 


Those who like to read plays or read about plays 
will perhaps get more enjoyment from these chap- 
ters than the confirmed theatergoer will. The 
theatre in and out of print, The will to make be- 
lieve, The unrealities of realism, are chapters that 
will add much to the pleasures of drama as read 
and studied. Other chapters, notably Where tech- 
nique matters and The dramatist’s ear, should be 
called to the attention of amateur playwrights. 

See Booklist 88: 169 Jan. ’87. 


Lomax, John A. and Alan, eds. Negro 
folk songs as sung by Lead Belly. 1936. 
242p. Macmillan, $3.50. 780.96 


A collection of folk songs and ballads (words and 
music) as the two compilers took them down from 
the versions of “Lead Belly’ a negro convict 
known as the “king of the 12 string guitar players 
of the world.” 

See Booklist 83: 148 Jan. '87. 


Soifer, Margaret K. With puppets, 
mimes and shadows. 1936. 132p. Fur- 
row Press, $1.50. 791.5 


The author suggests various sources from which 
material can be drawn for dramatizations by and 
with children. In addition several completed plays 
are offered. There may be some who will not 
care for the unconventional treatment of Biblical 
themes, but otherwise the little book will be found 
helpful in its field. 


Thach, Stephen D. Painting as a hobby. 
1937. 102p. illus. Harper, $1.75. 750 


Necessarily, by its limits, a sketchy introduc- 
tion to a big subject, but fundamentals are pre- 
sented clearly and the beginner who wants to 
dabble by himself will be able to make a start. 
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Literature 


Canby, Henry Seidel. Seven years har- 
vest. 1936. 8310p. Farrar, $2.50. 820 


A survey of the past seven years in Literature, 
papers selected from Mr. Canby’s contributions 
while editor of the Saturday Review of Literature. 
Many of the critical papers will be worth 
analytics. 

See Booklist 88: 114 Dec. ’36. 


Felleman, Hazel. Best loved poems of 
the American people. 1936. 670p. Gar- 
den City, $1.69. 808.1 


A volume that should prove a treasure house for 
fugitive verse. It is based on the compiler’s 15 
years of experience as editor of the Queries and 
Answers page of the New York Times and brings 
together in one volume the poems most often 
asked for. Classified under such headings as Love 
and friendship, Poems that tell a story, Home and 
mother, etc., with indexes to authors and first 
lines. Will contribute to the collection of material 
suitable for recitations. 

See Booklist 838: 149 Jan. 87. 


Lamont, Corliss. Man answers death. 
1936. 2838p. Putnam, $3. 808.1 


An anthology of poetry, concerned not so much 
with the hope of immortality, as with the courage 
with which men have faced the fact of death. The 
poets, with their unusual sensitivity, have in all 
ages expressed this attitude with great poignancy. 
A severe standard of selection has been exercised. 
The poetry is of high quality, and while it does 
not offer the comfort so often called for, there are 
many noble lines that will meet the demand for 
tributes on special occasions. 

See Booklist 88: 76 Nov. °36. 


McNally, William. Prelude to exile. 
1937. 1838p. Putnam, $2. 812 or 822 


This episode in the life of Richard Wagner, 
which has been produced by the Theatre Guild, 
makes an absorbing reading play. It shows Wag- 
ner in relation to the three women who influenced 
him most: his wife, Mathilde Wesendonck with 
whom he is in love at the moment, and Cosima, 
who later, as we know, is to leave husband and 
home for him. The writing of Tristan and Isolde 
is underway at the time and music from the opera 
forms a background. 


Morley, Christopher. Christopher Mor- 
ley’s brief case. 1936. 64p. Lippincott, 
pa 25c. 814 or 824 


A small and delightful selection from the au- 
thor’s recent writings, most of them taken from 
the Saturday Review of Literature and none of them 
before reprinted in book form. Midway between a 
pamphlet and a book and worth having in dupli- 
cate for hospital and high school collections. 
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Quinn, Arthur Hobson. American fiction. 
1936. 805p. Appleton, $5. 813 
A chronological study with careful and conserva- 

tive estimates of the work of both major and minor 
writers. Does not take account of authors who 
began writing after 1920, but to this point is 
quite comprehensive, covering both novel and short 
story. With its bibliographies and an adequate 
index will add valuable reference and study club 
material. 


Wheelock, John Hall. Poems, 1911-1936. 
19386. 245p. Scribner, $2.50. 821 


“For this selection the author has brought to- 
gether, from his various volumes and from recent 
unpublished work, the poems he wishes to pre- 
serve.” The lyric character of the verse and the 
deep feeling and dignity of the many love poems 
should make a wide appeal to readers. 

See Booklist 88: 76 Nov. °36. 


White, Helen C. The metaphysical poets. 

1936. 444p. Macmillan, $3. 821.09 

A study of religious experience as represented in 
the poetry of the 17th century mystics. Individual 
poets so studied are John Donne, George Herbert, 
Richard Crashaw, Henry Vaughn and Thomas 
Traherne. Miss White of the University English 
department is well known for her historical novels. 


Biography and Travel 


Crile, Grace. Skyways to a jungle labor- 
atory. 1936. 240p. illus. Norton, $2.75. 
916 
A rather sketchy but interesting account of a 
scientific expedition to Africa. Will be enjoyed 
by the readers of the Martin Johnson and Mary 
Hastings Bradley books, altho it is of slighter 
material. 


Dillaway, Newton. Prophet of America: 
Emerson and the problems of today. 


1936. 4238p. Little, $3. 921 


A study of Emerson’s thought with applications 
to present day problems. An index would add to 
its usefulness for the student. 


Finch, Hardy R. and Parker, M. T. 
comps. Roads to travel. 1936. 280p. 
Harper, 910 
Selections from Travel books intended to serve 

as an introduction to this type of writing for high 

school students. Well chosen and in a library 
might be enjoyed as a book of essays. 


Goldmark, Josephine, and Hollman, A. 
H. Democracy in Denmark. 1936. 
187p.; 158p. Nat. Home Lib. Founda- 
tion, 25c. 914.89 


In part 1, Democracy in action, Miss Goldmark 
describes the economy by which Denmark has 
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achieved first place as a country of independent 
farmers and producers. For part 2, Alice G. 
Brandeis (Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis) has made a 
translation of A. H. Hollman’s The folk high school. 
The publications in this inexpensive little series 
are worth watching. 

1937. 


Haslip, Joan. Parnell. 405p. 


Stokes, $2. 921 


A straightforward and unprejudiced biography of 
this Irish leader. Parnell had many associations 
with America. He was of American descent on his 
mother’s side. He spent some time in America 
as a young man and raised money here in later 
years for the Irish cause. Americans have always 
been concerned with Irish politics and the book 
should find many readers. 


Hone, Joseph. Life of George Moore. 
1936. 515p. illus. Macmillan, $5. 921 


A thoughtful study of George Moore and his 
writings. Dignified and free from cheap gossip; 
a book for college and larger libraries. 


Hutchinson, James L. China hand. 1936. 
418p. illus. Lothrop, $3.50. 915.1 


As a young man just out of college in 1911 the 
author went to China to sell cigarettes for the 
American Tobacco Company. It was the old China, 
ruled over by the Manchus, to which he went. He 
remained until 1917; then after a dozen years, in 
1929, went back. Now it was to a new China, 
open to western influences and torn by civil strife. 
This contrast gives the book its chief interest. 


Johnson, Capt. and Mrs. Irving. West- 
ward bound in the Schooner Yankee. 
1936. 348p. illus. Norton, $3. 910 


The story of a trip around the world that began 
at Gloucester, Mass. on Nov. 5, 1983 and ended at 
the same point 18 months later. In between lay 
Panama, Galapagos, Pitcairn, Tahiti, Fiji, Borneo, 
Singapore, Bali, Capetown, St. Helena, and the 
West Indies. The skipper and wife (who tells the 
tale) were young; the crew were young, all under 
30, and in spite of the competence with which the 
voyage was managed, there is an air of gay irre- 
sponsibility about it all. Photographic illustrations 
and end maps. 


Lockhart, Bruce. Return to Malaya. 
1936. 3876p. Putnam, $3. 919.1 


A desire to re-visit the scenes of his youth in 
Malaya took Bruce Lockhart back to the east he 
thought never to see again, and resulted in this 
book of observation and reminiscence. This time 
it is the changes the years have brought which 
interest him; the geographic, economic and ad- 
ministrative aspects of the country, rather than 
the adventurous. Informative, but nevertheless, 
entertaining. 

See Booklist 38: 158 Jan. ’87. 
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Webster, Clarence M. Puritans at home. 
1936. 2380p. Harcourt, $2. 917.4 


By describing some of the aspects of Ridgeford, 
Conn., and mixing in some anecdotes and stories, 
the author attempts to explain what New Eng- 
landers are really like. The dialect, the New 
Englander’s fondness for a trade, town politics, 
the foreign element, their seeming lack of gra- 
ciousness, are some of the things the author writes 
about. 

See Booklist 38: 48 Oct. ’36. 


Woldman, Albert A. Lawyer Lincoln. 
1936. 347p. Houghton, $3.50. 921 


A book devoted to the phase of Lincoln’s life 
most neglected by his biographers. Puts emphasis 
thruout on the importance of legal study and ex- 
perience in Lincoln’s mental development. The 
author says, “Law was Lincoln’s chief school- 
master.” 

See Booklist 38: 80 Nov. ’36. 


Fiction 
Buck, Pearl S. Fighting angel. 1936. 
802p. Reynal, $2.50. 

Pearl Buck has done a fine piece of work in 
writing this life of her father. In The Exile she 
told the story of a woman who in the heart of a 
foreign land maintained an American home and 
brought her children up to be Americans. In this 
book she tells of a man who gave up his life to 
China, understood and loved the Chinese and be- 
came one of them. No one who has read one book 
should miss the other. Biography or Fiction. 

See Booklist 33: 156 Jan. ’37. 


Cunningham, Eugene. Whistling lead. 
1936. 271p. Houghton, $2. 
Relates the exciting exploits of a young cowboy 
who becomes a marshal and brings order to a 
lawless town. 


Foldes, Jolan. The street of the fishing 
cat. 1937. 3808p. Farrar, $2.50. 


This international prize novel is concerned with 
a group of exiles, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Italians, Germans, who for political or economic 
reasons have left their homes. To the street in 
Paris where they congregate, comes the Barabas 
family from Budapest, father, mother and three 
children. Barabas follows his trade as a furrier. 
Anna learns dressmaking. The two younger 
children are awarded scholarships in the French 
schools. They make friends with the people of 
other races. The little group is an international 
world in itself. A simple story that many readers 
will like. 


Fairbank, Janet Ayer. Rich man, poor 
man. 1936. 626p. Houghton, $2.50 


This story of a wealthy Chicago banker’s family 
centers around Hendricks Cortlandt Smith, grand- 
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son of the Smiths of the author’s earlier books. 
Opening with the Roosevelt campaign, and Hen- 
dricks, just home from Harvard, joining the pro- 
gressive forces and marrying an ardent suffragette, 
the story of Hendricks and his family is the story 
of the American scene, 1912-29. A portion of the 
book was serialized in Pictorial Review under the 
title “There is a tide.” 
See Booklist 833: 156 Jan. ’37. 


Heth, Edward Harris. Told with a drum. 
1937. 250p. Houghton, $2. 


In a note on the flyleaf the author states that 
all of the characters are imaginary. The city, 
however, is easily recognizable as Milwaukee. It 
is a story of a German community in war time, 
told sympathetically through the eyes of a small 
boy, who senses, without quite comprehending, the 
tragedy that overtakes his proud grandfather. Full 
of familiar touches of gracious German home life 
and character. Will find interested readers in any 
Wisconsin library. 


Jay, Mae Foster. The sleigh bell trail. 
1936. 314p. Wilde, $2. 


In the old days of twisting mountain trails, 
horses wore sleigh bells, winter or summer, to 
give warning of approach. This is a story of the 
time when one of these trails gave place to a 
modern concrete highway; of a girl who hates the 
intrusion of the world, and a young engineer who 
believes in progress. A good love story in a ro- 
mantic mountain setting. 


Lawrence, Josephine. The sound of run- 
ning feet. 1936. 307p. Stokes, $2.50. 


For her third novel the author chooses the smal] 
group of people who make up the staff of a real 
estate office and reveals the inner lives of each, 
all desperately hanging onto the small security 
their jobs afford, all harried by the need of more 
money. Even the two employers are not exempt. 
Based on accurate observation of details. Not happy 
reading but done with great skill. 


McCord, Joseph. The return of Joan. 
1936. 272p. Macrae-Smith, $2. 


A mystery involving drug smuggling complicates 
this light love story and gives it an atmosphere 
of excitement and suspense. 


Marquand, John P. The late George 
Apley. 1937. 354p. Little, $2.50. 


At first the reader may fail to realize that this 
is not authentic biography. The setting is Beacon 
street. The Apleys are old Bostonians with all 
their traditions and prejudices. The story is one 
of conflict between generations and of the deter- 
mination of a man of conservative background 
and tastes to uphold his standards in the post-war 
world. Has been compared with The last Puritan. 
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Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James N. 
The Bounty triology. 9038p. Little, 
$3.00. 


The three novels: Mutiny on the Bounty, Men 
Against the Sea, and Pitcairn’s Island, with a pre- 
face by the authors, are issued together in a well- 
bound and not too bulky volume. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. Unseen. 1937. 
280p. Harper, $2. 


A collie dog, a swarm of bees, a gang of 
counterfeiters, a pretty girl, an untried young 
sheriff, all play parts in this mystery-romance. 
Fantastic plot, but lightly entertaining. 


Vercel, Roger. Salvage. 1936. 311p. 
Harper, $2.50. 


A vivid and impressive story of the captain and 
crew of a French salvage tug that must be ready 
at any moment, night or day, to answer SOS calls 
from ships in distress. The one rescue which is 
described in detail is thrilling. The parts dealing 
with the emotional and domestic lives of the char- 
acters are less successful, but this is a minor 
matter. 


For Children and Young People 


Bourgeois, Florence. Molly and Michael. 
1936. unp. illus. Doubleday, 50c. 


One winter day Molly and Michael left the city 
where the snow is shoveled and carted away, and 
went to Grandpa’s farm where they had fun. They 
wore snow shoes, rode on a snow ploy, visited a 
saw mill and attended a Sugar Eat, which was 
really a farewell party for them because the next 
day they had to go back home. Ages 4-7. 

See Booklist 33: 164 Jan. ’37. 


Coryell, Hubert V. and Vansant. Lives 
of danger and daring. 1936. 308p. 
Wilde, $2. 920 


Biographical sketches of aviators, builders, wild 
animal hunters and tamers, divers and others who 
have led lives of danger. 


Fleury, Barbara. Luckypiece. 1936. 
146p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


This is the story of how Jim and Mike, who lived 
in an Orphans’ Home, found real homes for them- 
selves, one with his own and the other with an 
adopted father. Detroit in the early days before 
it became a great automobile center, is the setting 
of the story. Written by a school librarian. Ages 
8-12. 

See Booklist 33: 165 Jan. ’37. 


Floherty, John. Police! 1936. 101p. 
illus. Doubleday,$2. 351 


The education and duties of, and methods used 
by policemen in the protection of our life, health 
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and property, are explained here. There are chap- 
ters on the dogs and horses used in the work 
which is described in all its phases, including the 
State Troopers. Interesting photographic illustra- 
tions. Ages 12 and over. 

See Booklist 38: 165 Jan. ’87. 


Gray, Elizabeth J. Beppy Marlowe. 1936. 
281p. illus. Viking, $2. 


Gay 17 year old Beppy Marlowe and her brother 
Rolfe left London and came to Charles Town in 
1715. The Indian War, homesickness and general 
discomforts of the new life prompted them to re- 
turn to England. They were captured by pirates 
and on their release discovered that they preferred 
to remain to help build the future of the new 
country. Vivid and interesting presentation of the 
life and spirit of the period. For older girls. 


Hayes, Marjorie. Wampum and sixpence. 
1936. 309p. illus. Little, $1.75. 


Oliver and Betsy Dawson belonged to the little 
group of pioneers who, under Thomas Hooker, 
settled Hartford, Conn. (then called Newtown) 300 
years ago. Their Indian friend Wanno helped them 
escape when they were captured by a hostile Indian 
tribe. In return, they were able to save the life 
of Wanno and his sister. Ages 10-12. 

See Booklist 33: 165 Jan. ’87. 


Lenski, Lois. Phebe Fairchild, her book. 
1936. 312p. illus. Stokes, $2. 


Life in Connecticut in 1830 is faithfully por- 
trayed by description, incident and illustrations 
which are similar to those used in books of the 
period, in this story of Phebe, who spends a year 
with relatives on their farm while her parents 
go on a long sea voyage. The one thing which 
made the experience endurable for high-spirited 
Phebe was her treasured Mother Goose. With it, 
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she was able to carry out her father’s parting in- 
struction “‘Do as you are told and don’t be afraid.” 
Ages 10-12. 

See Booklist 88: 92 Nov| ’86. 


Lida. Plouf, the little wild duck. 1936. 
unp. illus. Harper, $1. 

Plouf was one of a family of eight ducks who 
lived on a pond and learned about life from their 
parents and their own experiences until fall came 
and they joined other wild ducks on their southern 
migration. Charming simplicity in the narrative 
and beautiful lithographic illustrations make this 
an unusually attractive book. Pompom, the little 
red squirrel by the same author is equally attractive. 

See Booklist 38: 166 Jan. ’37. 


Pease, Howard. Hurricane weather. 
1936. 296p. Doubleday, $2. 


Adventure and mystery are combined in this 
story of Stan Ridley and his friend Tod Maran and 
the part they played in the unusual circumstances 
into which they were plunged. A first rate story 
of the South Seas for high school age. 

See Booklist 88: 87 Oct. ’36. 


Wilwerding, W. J. Keema of the mon- 
key people. 1936. 120p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2. 


This is a story of the blue monkey people based 
on actual observations of their adventurous life 
in the Ruvu jungle. Little Keema learned that 
leopards, crocodiles and eagles, as well as many 
other monkey tribes, were not friendly. A rhino- 
cerous saved his life by releasing him from a man- 
made trap, but in spite of his narrow escapes, he 
grew to become the strong and wise leader of his 
tribe. Ages 8-12. 

See Booklist 83: 167 Jan, ’37 


A. L. A. RETIREMENT PLAN 


Proposed Amendment to Wisconsin Library Law 


The library board may adopt the American Library Association 
Retirement Plan for library employes, and may contribute from the 
library fund for the benefit or on behalf of its librarians, other assist- 
ants, and employes toward a retirement annuity for such librarians, 
assistants and employes. In applying such benefits the library board 
may classify its librarians, assistants and employes on the basis of age, 
salary or length of service, and make contributions for such classifica- 


tions as the available funds will permit. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting 
Milwaukee, October 7-9, 1986 
Prepared by Bertha HB. Buelow, Secretary 








First General Session 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association was 
called to order by the President, Irene 
M. Newman, Library Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, on 
Wednesday afternoon at two o’clock in 
the Fern Room of the Pfister Hotel. 

Archie Tegtmeyer, President of the 
Board of Trustees, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, extended a welcome in behalf of 
the library, the staff, the board, and the 
city of Milwaukee. 

Miss Newman presented her cordial 
greetings in a speech wherein she con- 
gratulated the members of the profes- 
sion for meeting the emergencies of the 
depression so well and pointed out the 
desirability and necessity of being alert 
not only to our immediate problems but 
also to those of the future. “The A. L. 
A.,” said Miss Newman, “recently sent 
out a summary of the objectives or ac- 
tivities of a number of state, provincial 
and regional library associations. The 
presidents of 76 organizations were cir- 
cularized; 62 of them replied. It was in- 
teresting to note that Planxing was an 
important objective of 22 associations; 
State Certification of librarians came 
second—18 reporting this; and Legisla- 
tion and State Aid tied for the third 
place, being reported by 13 presidents.” 

She also raised the question as to what 
is to be done with the $310 raised for 
the purpose of furthering the “educa- 
tion in library science of those persons 
now in charge of the library in a small 
town who are not fully qualified to meet 


our certification law and unless helped 
financially could not meet the require- 
ment” since there have been no summer 
schools in Wisconsin or nearby states so 
the money could be paid out. “Should ’ 
this fund be increased regularly by some 
definite ways and means to replace those 
amounts granted from time to time as 
scholarships?” , 

Miss Mary Katharine Reely, Wiscon- 
sin Library School, talked briefly on 
OUTSTANDING BooKS OF THE YEAR. For 
a complete list of books mentioned see 
the November 1936 number of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin. 

The general meeting was then turned 
over to the Junior Librarians, Irene E. 
Varney, Public Library, Fort Atkinson, 
presiding. . 

Miss Eleanor Crawford, Publie Libra- 
ry, Wausau, gave a brief paper on SAL- 
ARIES again pointing out the fact that 
the salaries of librarians are much lower 
than those of teachers. In order to work 
out a comparison between the two 
groups, a survey was sent out contacting 
30 libraries from which the following 
conclusions were drawn: (1) Only 5 out 
of the 30 reported no definite teachers 
salary schedule; 23 reported no definite 
library salary schedule; (2) The least 
difference between the two groups oc- 
curred in places that did have a library 
salary schedule. (3) In no case does the 
salary of a head librarian equal or ex- 
ceed that of the superintendent of 
schools; and in only one case does it 
exceed that of a high school principal 
(Milwaukee). (4) Out of 30 libraries, 
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there are 10 cases where the salary of 
the chief librarian is less than the max- 
imum for high school teachers. (5) In 
no case did the salary of a library as- 
sistant exceed that of a high school 
teacher’s maximum; and in 8 cases the 
salaries in the upper group of assistants 
was less than the minimum paid high 
school teachers. (6) In 4 cases the sal- 
aries in the upper group of library as- 
sistants was less than the minimum for 
elementary teachers; in 2 cases_ it 
equaled the minimum of the latter; and 
in 16 cases the salaries of both upper 
and lower library assistants were less 
than the minimum for elementary teach- 
ers. (7) School librarians’ salaries, 
where paid by the school board, are con- 
sistently higher than library assistants. 
In the discussion which followed Martha 
B. Merrell, librarian of the Superior 
Public Library, one of the few libraries 
in the state where library schedules are 
in force, explained their schedule and the 
prerequisites for each class; and Mr. C. 
B. Lester, Secretary of the Certification 
Board, pointed out that the qualifica- 
tions for the various positions would 
have to be clarified before the Board 
could grant certificates on that basis. It 
was moved and seconded that the Junior 
Librarians go on record as recommend- 
ing to the Association that a committee 
be appointed (or some other means be 
found) to forward a movement toward 
the raising and equalization of salaries. 

Mr. R. E. Dooley, Comptroller of the 
American Library Association, spoke on 
the A. L. A. Retirement System, point- 
ing out its flexibility, and the benefits 
accruing to members of the plan. He 
brought out the fact that its present 
rate is 20 per cent lower than any other 
group annuity plan, and that since these 
rates expire in April, 1938, it behooves 
all those who are interested in annuities 
to enter upon the plan while these rates 
are available. 

The meeting was adjourned. Imme- 
diately after, the Junior Members 
Round Table held its Business Meeting, 
which was reported by Celia Hauck, 
Secretary pro tem, as follows: 
Nineteen junior librarians attending 
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the annual business meeting of the Jun- 
ior Members Round Table voted: 


1. To plan a mid year meeting to be held 
in Madison on the afternoon of the 
day of the Wisconsin Library School 
May Day function—a meeting open 
to all junior librarians; 

2. To impose an annual assessment of 
twenty-five cents per junior to defray 
expenses of postage and _ project 
work; 

3. To consider municipal staff organiza- 
tions and employees unions as a 
means of establishing better staff re- 
lationships. 

4. To send informative notices to juniors 
not in attendance at this meeting. 
Officers elected for the coming year 

are Irene Varney, Fort Atkinson, Chair- 

man, and Celia Hauck, Kenosha, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Meeting adjourned at 5:15 P. M. 

The Association’s annual dinner was 
held Wednesday evening at the Pfister 
Hotel Crystal Room. M. S. Dudgeon, 
Librarian of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, presided. W. H. Lighty, Director 
of Extension Teaching, University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, spoke on 
THE LIBRARIAN IN RELATION TO CHANG- 
ING EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES. He 
compared the development of a liberal 
education (as expressed by the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787) in Pennsyl- 
vania with Wisconsin, paid tribute to 
Wisconsin men who benefited therefrom 
and became eminent in Wisconsin his- 
tory: Robert M. La Follette, who made 
constructive contributions in public af- 
fairs; Charles R. Van Hise, who ad- 
vanced knowledge and promoted social 
enlightenment; Frank Avery Hutchins, 
The Library Man, to whom Wisconsin 
owes the beginnings of the school, pub- 
lic, travelling, legislative, and package 
parcel post libraries (later developed in- 
to an important branch of the Extension 
department). 

“The library,” he said, “whether in the 
community or in the school should be 
there in just about the same spirit, and 
in the performance of service, as is the 
Social Settlement in the community 
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where it has striven to demonstrate en- 
lightening service in the community. Its 
job is that of integrating service and 
community spirit. The library should be 
not only the intellectual center of the 
community, but even the cultural, social, 
and recreational center. The soul of the 
community should find its common home 
and its most enlightened expression, in 
its library.” 

He reminded us of the need of adjust- 
ing ourselves to the changes sweeping 
upon us; the need of learning; the ne- 
cessity of regarding education as a life 
long learning; and the desirability of 
returning “to philosophy, to human, civ- 
il and cultural interests .. .” 


“But teachers and librarians must 
take a lesson from J. Edgar Hoover on 
the suppression of anti-social mounte- 
banks and marauders. When we really 
undertake this task in earnest and with 
long time aim and purpose, I imagine 
that we shall again build community 
cathedrals—not cathedrals that will be- 
come empty historic monuments of 
grandeur—but will even continue as liv- 
ing institutions, teeming with the pul- 
sating spiritual life of humanity. As I 
see it, that will be a cooperative endeav- 
or. The teacher without the library is 
sterile; the librarian without teaching 
misses his greatest potentialities in cre- 
ative leadership. There should be an in- 
timate partnership; a partnership so in- 
timate that I think of it in terms of 
matrimony; the ceremony—a Quaker 
marriage. 

“This is my vision for the library. 

“It can be done.” 


Second General Session 


The Thursday morning session opened 
with a talk, GRIST FOR THE MILL, by 
Flora Emily Hottes, Kenosha Children’s 
Librarian. Her chief theme was the 
boundless resources at our disposal. 
Nothing in her opinion is too small or 
too irrelevant to be used at some time 
for its practicability, beauty, and in- 
spiration. She mentioned the possibili- 
ties in book jackets and publishers’ cat- 
alogs for making pretty blotters and ad- 
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vertising the story hours; how old books 
furnish grand material for book marks; 
suggested that pictures be saved for Sis- 
ters and Orphanages; reminded us of 
the Wisconsin Fun Map, and the Wilson 
Bulletin display on knighthood—post 
cards picturing the shields of the knights 
of the Arthurian legends being obtain- 
able by writing to Tintagel, England. 
“The world is full of ideas,” she said. 

The general meeting was then turned 
over to the Small Libraries Section, 
Gladys I. Friday, Rice Lake, presiding. 
Miss Mae E. Hitchcock, Edgerton, dis- 
cussed THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 
PuBLIC LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL. She 
described the close cooperation existing 
between the two in Edgerton, especially 
in the field of book buying; the public 
library’s system of loaning books to the 
rural schools; and the school-library ca- 
det system. Two sophomores or juniors 
are selected each year to act as cadets. 
“Each is to work for three regular 
school hours each week for a period of 
two years and is to receive for such 
work one unit of school credit. The work 
is booked as any other school subject is 
booked and the student must appear reg- 
ularly for work... We delegate to 
them the tasks of book dusting, shelving 
books, reading shelves, keeping all cases 
in order, preparing magazines for dis- 
tribution, patching books, filing cards— 
they also assist in finding reference ma- 
terial and serving at the desk. In fact 
they learn to do all types of library work 
and like it . . . The actual assistance is 
worth much to us, of course, but far 
more worth while are the cementing in- 
fluences which are brought about. The 
school and the library work hand in 
hand. The relation between the two has 
always been most friendly and helpful 
but these cadets bring the relationship 
even more close.” 

“AMERICAN YOUTH AND THE PREPARA- 
TION FOR LEISURE” was presented by Don 
P. Newton, Boys’ Program Director, 
Madison Y. M. C. A. He discussed the 
ever growing problem of increased lei- 
sure especially in the cities, and sug- 
gested hobbies as a remedy, defining a 
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hobby “as a pursuit of an interest in 
which the person can completely lose 
himself temporarily while occupied in 
this pursuit.” This he feels is especially 
necessary in the case of young people, 
our citizens of tomorrow, since “91 per 
cent of our criminal convictions in a cer- 
tain recent period of years were boys 
and girls under the age of 21 years.” 


He put the causes into three different 
classes. (1) “ Those who stray too far 
from socially acceptable actions and 
habits do so because they are not inter- 
esting individuals to themselves any 
more than they are to other people—by 
and large . . . These young people have 
not had the thrill which comes from do- 
ing something worthwhile themselves, 
which helps to satisfy our ever-present 
desire for adventure; they never have 
felt the pleasant gratification for having 
created something of their own; they 
haven’t found the happiness which comes 
from the pursuit of an interest about 
which they are really enthusiastic . . 
Te be interesting to others and as a 
result recognized by our fellows we must 
have something in which we are inter- 
ested...” 


(2) The need for something to rely 
upon when people bump up against too 
tough a problem to be solved. Instead of 
being overcome by emotional storms and 
“taking the matter of righting these 
wrongs of the world against themselves 
into their own hands with possible seri- 
ous social consequences, they withdraw 
to those interests or that interest which 
appears like a light in a storm to help 
the voyager over a turbulent sea.” 


(3) Cited the numerous cases where 
hobbies and avocations have become the 
life work of individuals; for instance, 
Culbertson, Tony Sarg. 


He offered these concrete suggestions 
to us: “(1) Stress and prove that it is 
fun to do, to make, to manipulate. (2) 
Help youth to understand that it is by 
doing that they excel and that they ob- 
tain greater joy from doing. Let us 
show the fun in poetry, in reading, in 
art, in music. (3) Fan a smouldering 
interest into a flame which will re- 
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direct the life of the student. Supply en- 
couragement which makes up for the 
lack of it at home or supplement it. (4) 
Carry enthusiasm for these acceptable 
things into the home of the person so 
that the parents will also accept them. 
(5) Seek leadership for any proposed 
hobby groups. (6) Cooperate in the use 
of buildings, supplying literature and 
buying new literature and periodicals. 
(7) Have a talking knowledge of most 
hobbies. (8) Refer life histories of fam- 
ous persons whose life work has resulted 
from hobbies to students. (9) Use hob- 
by films. (10) Secure the aid of other 
local organizations to carry on work. 
(11) Keep well read yourself. (12) 
Groups which might be helped: photo, 
stamp, coin, garden, and aquarium. (13) 
Series of lectures. (14) Radio broad- 
casts. (15) Scrapbook keeping at li- 
brary.” 

Laura M. Olson, Eau Claire, chair- 
man of the Large Libraries Section, then 
took charge of the General Meeting. M. 
S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee, introduced the 
subject of Adult Education, which was 
discussed by John Chancellor, A. L. A. 
Assistant in Adult Education, in a paper 
on AN ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE IN 
THE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. He 
said the objective “is to so adapt our 
daily effort in library work that the li- 
brary’s resources will come to make their 
utmost possible contribution toward the 
informal, voluntary education, not only 
of its present patrons, but also of all 
potential patrons in the community. The 
library’s resources should come to count 
for more in helping people to under- 
stand themselves and the world they live 
in.” Mr. Chancellor also gave six spe- 
cific suggestions as to how to carry on 
the work. These are given in his article 
on “The Smaller Library and Adult Ed- 
ucation” in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
80:162-67 Mr 1936 (free reprints avail- 
able from the A. L. A.) He commended 
highly the work of the Committee on 
Adult Education of the New York Libra- 
ry Association which has promoted the 
following activities: regional institutes 
in adult education for librarians; sur- 
veys of local adult education activities 
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and opportunities by the local librarian; 
experimental projects in adult education 
as informal demonstrations in several 
libraries of varying size throughout the 
state; and a pamphlet of suggestive aids 
for adult education service in libraries, 
which is available for 10 cents from 
Miss Ernestine Rose, 135 Street Branch, 
New York Public Library, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Ina Roberts, Publicity Director, 
Cleveland Public Library, gave a paper 
on LispRARY PuBLicity. She recommend- 
ed most heartily the display of book 
jackets for the purpose of pushing books. 

“The dominant feature of our work 
with jackets is that it is done by sub- 
ject. This means arousing the public’s 
interest in many older books. If you ar- 
range a display under a subject, people 
do not care whether the books are new 
or old, except with such subjects, of 
course, whose books contain technical 
information and so are soon out of date. 

“This is especially true of fiction. 
Readers who would reject a book on ac- 
count of its not being new will eagerly 
take the same book out after it has been 
linked with a display with some subject 
in which they are interested, such as 
business or gardening or advertising or 
fishing ... 


“When one of the divisions arranged 
a display entitled Heroes Through the 
Ages, I later put up one (bulletin board 
display) on Everybody Loves a Hero. 
I hoped by this to counteract in some 
small way the over-abundance of crime 
in the newspapers . . . In order to make 
full use of the handmade signs, I began 
sending these casually to branch libra- 
ries. As time went on the plan became 
systematized until now my office sends 
out, during the winter months, about 
sixty of these displays each week. They 
go to branch, school, stations, county and 
classroom libraries...In the autumn we 
start sending out the heavier subjects, 
such as history, biography, education, 
science, etc. ... gradually, as winter 
passes into spring, lightening the sub- 
jects, reserving the lightest, such as Ro- 
mance, Humor, Novels, etc., for the sum- 
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mer months. The displays, which con- 
sist of jackets and a handmade sign 
bearing a slogan, are placed in folders” 
... These “can be used until the sign 
is worn out. Of course the jackets are 
changed from time to time in order to 
keep the display up-to-date and replace 
worn jackets with fresh ones. So many 
visiting librarians asked for copies of 
our list of slogans that last year Mr. 
Belle and I had published in a pamphlet 
those slogans we had ourselves coined. 
Very few quotations were used because 
we felt it was scarcely fair to sell to 
libraries the quotations they had access 
to themselves. This pamphlet is entitled 
“Slogans That Circulate Books” and 
sells for twenty-five cents . . 


“As you probably know from your 
own experience, the slogans used have 
everything to do with the way in which 
a display is able to circulate books. The 
story of one of our slogans illustrates 
this. Many years ago we put up on one 
of the publicity bulletin boards a dis- 
play of jackets with the slogan Making 
the Most of Your Books. A story about 
this got on the front page of the Cleve- 
land Press. Later we used a display 
called Making the Most of Yourself. I 
used this about once a year for several 
years. By that time it was found that 
these displays kept the connecting books 
in constant demand so the Cleveland Li- 
brary issued a Making the Most of 
Yourself book list. At the same time a 
large show-case exhibit of the books was 
placed in one of our upstairs corridors 
with the books grouped under the list’s 
subheads: Your Personality—Your Edu- 
cation — Your Emotions— Your Vital 
Powers, etc. ... Later a Making the 
Most of Yourself bookrack was estab- 
lished in the Fiction Division or Popular 
Library, opposite the charging desk... 
and has become a permanent feature 
... This autumn a third edition of the 
list was issued and I assure you it is a 
zippy list, with annotations that match 
the titles in circulating power. For in- 
stance, for the book, ‘More Zest for Life,’ 
the annotation is ‘How to keep your zeal 
at its crest’... 
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“Hand-lettered cards undoubtedly add 
interest to displays. There are good 
books that may be consulted that discuss 
materials, lettering, methods, and lay- 
out. The signs should be simple, legible, 
colorful; they should point the subject 
with the shortest possible text in order 
that he who runs (and doesn’t everyone 
run these days?) may read. 

“The arrangement of jackets used may 
be in pyramid, circle or oval forms. Pic- 
tures and drawings may be added when 
appropriate. Either the brightest colors 
should be at the center or similar colors 
should be carried through with a definite 
plan. 

“Books used in exhibits are best placed 
on steps or shelves. Some of these books 
may be kept open by means of rubber 
bands. Pamphlets may be backed with 
cardboard; white tape may be used to 
tie them instead of using rubber bands. 
A definite labelling is essential. Color 
plans are similar to those used with 
packet arrangement, interspersing with 
white title pages, etc., or an occasional 
showing of backs. In most exhibits it is 
safe to place the most popular books 
nearest the observer, the more scholarly 
in the background (unless the exhibit 
emphasizes learning or special subjects) 
—the popular book catches the greater 
proportion of potential readers. Title of 
books or phrases from them frequently 
make good captions. 


“For backgrounds may be used show- 
card board; wall paper (sample books 
and odd rolls may be donated); wrap- 
ping paper; painted wall board; ply- 
wood; or cloth. Wrapping paper covered 
with scrim or gauze gives a moire ef- 
fect. 

“Good displays take time and thought 
—they cannot be thrown together on the 
spur of the moment. They should be 
planned well in advance and a program 
and calendar kept...” 

Mrs. Roberts thinks library-film co- 
operation attracts a large number of 
people who would otherwise not enter 
the library. 

“Libraries, unlike public relations 
groups, cannot work directly to aid films 
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nor even to bring about better films. The 
basic reason for a public library’s tying 
up with the films is, must be, this: bet- 
ter book service to its public by featur- 
ing books connected with worthwhile 
films at the time these books are of 
especial interest to that public. This 
time is before, during, and after the film 
is shown locally ... 


“The most important thing that libra- 
ries can do for exhibitors and which it 
is right that they should do is to post 
displays and exhibits and distribute 
bookmarks well in advance of the local 
showing of the film. Libraries will get 
a resulting increase in circulation for 
months afterward but the exhibitor can 
get no return for the cost of the book- 
marks and the film stills he furnishes 
after the film has left his theatre. Nev- 
er forget this if you want the exhibitor 
to continue to cooperate by furnishing 
you with bookmarks, stills, and other 
material. 


“We will now suppose for a moment 
that you represent a library that has 
hitherto done no film cooperation. Your 
first step is to write to the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., (The Hays 
organization), at 28 West 44th St., New 
York City, asking that ‘The Motion Pic- 
ture and the Family’ be sent to you reg- 
ularly. This is a monthly magazine and 
it will be sent you free. It contains, each 
month, besides other interesting matter, 
copy for four Cleveland Public Library 
film bookmarks. These bookmarks carry 
with them the approval of the Cleveland 
Library regarding the films concerned. 
With this magazine in your hand, go to 
the managers of theatres in the neigh- 
borhood of your library. You will find 
that they will readily agree to pay for 
bookmarks and furnish you with stills. 
The book list for the bookmarks is com- 
piled by the library and sent to the 
theatre manager, who returns the print- 
ed bookmarks. It is most important that 
the library insist upon seeing printer’s 
proof of the bookmarks and it is also 
important that this proof should be ex- 
amined at once and sent back by the 
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same messenger. Films move along 
quickly and libraries must do likewise. 
As to the quantity of bookmarks, each 
library must learn to be a law unto it- 
gel... « 


“The stills you need are scene stills 
because these emphasize best the con- 
necting book angles. Star stills should 
not be used except in the case of a period 
picture with stars in costumes or where 
the star has attained a stage prominence 
and books have been written about him 
or her . 


“Branch libraries are apt to show a 
desire to cooperate with the downtown 
showings rather than with those in 
neighborhood theatres but I do not think 
this is a wise plan. Anything that keeps 
younger people nearer home and tends to 
coordinate neighborhoods is a _ good 
thing... ; 


“Right here we come to a point in 
which the branch or school library has 
a great big advantage over the larger 
main library. The main library in a 
large city has not much chance of actu- 
ally controlling the theatre’s choice of 
films to be shown. A branch library co- 
operates extensively with several films 
shown in a neighborhood theatre. The 
manager can easily trace financial ad- 
vantage in increased patronage. Then 
along comes a picture with which the li- 
brary cannot cooperate . . . Now, if pre- 
vious cooperation has proved financially 
of benefit to him will it not logically fol- 
low that he will tend to book films with 
which the library can cooperate? . 


“Never, must the library forget or ig- 
nore its basic reason for film cooperation 
—better book service to its public 
through cooperation with worthwhile 
films having connecting books.” 


Book circulation can be greatly aug- 
mented “if the library will secure lists 
of coming films and order well in ad- 
vance extra copies of connecting books 
. . . Not the least important feature of 
film cooperation is that it places in cir- 
culation many good, forgotten books by 
arousing interest in them by reason of 
their connection with films. When ‘Anne 
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of Green Gables’ was shown in Cleve- 
land, the bookmark listed ‘The Dove in 
the Eagile’s Nest’ by Charlotte Yonge un- 
der the sub-head ‘Four Famous Or- 
phans’... Young people who would 
have run from the mere mention of a 
classic eagerly took the book because of 
its connection with the film and because 
it concerned an orphan . . . The reading 
which results from seeing a moving pic- 
ture can often plant in the reader’s mind 
that germ of imagination, insight, vision 
—call it what you will—without which 
appreciation of the finest in literature is 
impossible. I claim that to give a reader 
a book he is not able to appreciate, to 
which he cannot bring something, is like 
giving him a book in a foreign language. 
But films, for instance, bring history and 
its people alive. They are seen, not in 
the pages of a book that may seem dry 
but alive and moving about in their own 
periods.” 


In newspaper publicity again “the 
small library has a great big advantage 
over the large library. Newspapers in a 
small town will publish really library 
news of the kind the library wants pub- 
lished . . . The publicity director must 
see to it, in the case of a large library, 
that all stories sent to newspapers con- 
tain either news or human interest. And 
a newspaper’s ideas of what is news and 
what is human interest do not always 
coincide with the views or wishes of the 
library. 


“However, when libraries and news- 
papers disagree, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the newspaper is boss... So 
with newspapers, much as we deplore 
their partiality for sensationalism, we 
cannot dictate. Libraries must remem- 
ber that most papers aim to cover the 
news of the world and the larger the 
newspaper, the less space, usually, is 
given to local matters. 


“It will help us if, we, like the edi- 
tors, think of readers in planning and 
writing library publicity. A newspaper 
must publish items that are of interest 
to a great many people. You may not 
see why names make a story more im- 
portant or add to its human interest but 
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the editor knows that people like to read 
about those whose names are familiar 
and that the names in a story are often 
what attract attention to that story and 
so cause it to be read. 


“The Cleveland Library makes it an 
absolute rule never to ridicule readers 
in a story or even show them in a hum- 
orous light; stories can, however, be 
changed sufficiently to disguise them in 
a way that makes their use entirely 
proper.” 

Mrs. Roberts depicted the difficulty of 
getting newspaper publicity in large cit- 
ies, and pointed out the necessity of do- 
ing things worth while and different so 
as to create news. “The main library,” 
she said, “adopted the plan of winking 
lights five minutes before closing time. 
This was something different and the 
story made the front page”... A great 
heap is “to secure the interest of the 
special writers, the columnists. They 
are, to a certain degree, free from the 
restrictions that pertain to the reporter. 
They may, for instance, use adjectives in 
their stories; they may state opinions; 
the reporter may do neither of these 
SHINS .. » 

“A newspaper story should always be 
complete in its first paragraph. This is 
so that, in case, through lack of space, 
all the rest of the story is cut out, the 
story will still be complete... 

“Librarians come, from the nature of 
their work, to think of readers in groups, 
to class them according to their tastes 
in reading ... People do not think of 
themselves as belonging to a class of 
readers; they think of themselves as in- 
dividuals . . . The you angle is most im- 
portant. A display should address each 
individual, not merely members of a 
group of readers. . 

“And do, sometimes, thank newspapers 
for stories. They will find this experi- 
ence unique... 

“If you can persuade a newspaper to 
give you a library column, you will have 
much greater leeway in getting printed 
the kind of publicity a library wants. 

“Radio publicity ... has advantages 
to the library over newspaper publicity. 
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It need not be brief; it may be editorial; 
that is, you may voice opinion in a radio 
talk, whereas a newspaper story must be 
written as coming, not from you, but 
from a representative of the newspaper. 
Except, of course, in the case of inter- 
views. A reporter, writing up an inter- 
view with a famous person may quote 
that person’s opinions but may not write 
his own. 


“The big advantage of radio publicity 
is that you may say just what you want 
to say about your library, so long as you 
keep clear of commercial angles. This 
means that you may not mention any of 
your film displays nor any of the co- 
operation with current events for which 
a fee is charged; in other words, those 
enterprises that should pay for adver- 
tising. 

“Aside from this, you may go as far 
as you like. You may praise your library 
to the skies; you may impress upon each 
listening citizen the fact that the Public 
Library is his, belongs to him as much 
as it belongs to any one person; you 
may thank donors for gifts; you may 
ask for gifts. In the ‘Everyman’s Treas- 
ure House’ talks we remind listeners each 
spring and fall, at house-cleaning time, 
that the library will be glad to receive 
books for which they may not have room 
and that, in the case of books unwilling- 
ly parted with because of personal as- 
sociation, that these books will receive 
better care in the library, be preserved 
longer and serve a larger number of 
people. 


“In a radio talk you may dwell on the 
outstanding features of exhibits, irre- 
spective whether it deals with the pres- 
ent or the very long-ago past; you may 
even mention the books included .. .” 
It should never deal with one subject 
only since the listeners are all kinds and 
sorts of people, and should be seasonal, 
as previously suggested for book jacket 
exhibits. “And always, a few books 
should be suggested in connection with 
each subject. Your talks should be well 
flavored with humor and they must be 
written in the style that is termed ‘radio 
patter.’ Remember that while listening, 
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your public may be peeling potatoes or 
darning, be lying helpless at home or in 
a hospital, may even be in prison or in 
a barber’s chair . . . Go, in your mind, 
as you write your talks, into your lis- 
teners’ homes; consider their problems 
and suggest books that will aid in solv- 
ing these problems. 


“Inside their own buildings, libraries 
use quotations extensively, sometimes 
without giving credit but this may not 
be done over the air. You must not quote 
poetry from any book, at least not more 
than a line or two, or a sentence, with- 
out permission from the publisher. The 
violation of this rule may mean the in- 
volving of your radio station in a suit 
for copyright infringement and then 
goodby to your free gift of valuable 
radio time. 


“Radio talks should not be given by 
the librarians without a studio voice 
test. ‘The voice with a smile’ is quite as 
important for a radio speaker as for a 
telephone operator. Also, the ability to 
put all of oneself into the speaking voice 
is necessary. A radio speaker will not 
have mike fright if she forgets herself 
in her message and if she remembers 
that it is not she who is broadcasting to 
millions, perhaps, of listeners; the micro- 
phone and the control room take care of 
that; all the speaker must do is to talk 
to Mike. And Mike is a friendly person; 
if you give him your message clearly 
and naturally he will pass it on. And 
after you have given a few talks and 
received a few poignant fan letters you 
will forget yourself but will always re- 
member to speak distinctly, to be cor- 
rect as to pronunciations and never to 
run over your allotted time. 


“The finishing is the only difficult part 
of a radio talk. You must endeavor to 
finish on the second, leaving about thirty 
seconds (or whatever number he re- 
quests) for your announcer’s closing an- 
nouncement. The announcer will, if you 
request him to do so, give a signal one 
and also two minutes before your stop- 
ping time. When that time comes, STOP. 
If you observe this important rule and 
take care to arrive well in advance of 
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the time for your talk (thereby reliev- 
ing the minds of those responsible for 
your appearance) you will be popular 
with your station and your program will 
have much better chance of long life... 


“The greatest limitation, I suppose, of 
the small library is that it has not 
enough books, especially the newer 
books. But none of the publicity in the 
Cleveland Library is based on new books; 
these are used sparingly; in fact, almost 
not at all... 


“If you have not in your library suf- 
ficient display space, the town is full of 
shops who will be glad to cooperate with 
you in connecting your books with their 
wares. They will also distribute your 
printed lists that tie up with these wares 
and place them in envelopes with bills 
sent out. Firms selling leather goods 
love to put a library travel list in every 
bag they sell; hardware shops will wel- 
come lists on cooking. If you have not 
talent for making signs, school art class- 
es may be glad to help you. Do the little 
things and the big things will take care 
of themselves.” 


Miss Martha B. Merrell, Superior, 
talked briefly on State Amp FOR LIBRA- 
RIES. She explained that a “state may 
grant certain sums for specific local ex- 
penditure” (state aid or grants-in-aid), 
and that these may be distributed in- two 
different ways which involve an import- 
ant conflict of principles. On the one 
hand “the state may equalize local op- 
portunities in important public services. 
On the other hand it may scale the 
grants to correspond in some manner to 
local contributions . .. Without state 
aid we will have strong libraries where 
they are least needed—in sections of the 
state where wealth is concentrated, and 
not where most needed—where popula- 
tion is scattered and per capita wealth 
low.” Miss Merrell reminded us that 
property tax, the chief source for local 
funds, is already high so there is little 
hope of libraries obtaining increased 
funds from that source. The ideal ar- 
rangement for state aid she thought 
would probably be “to have the neces- 
sary funds provided by the general ap- 
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propriation bill and to be administered 
by the State Commission.” In apportion- 
ing the fund she suggested consideration 
of three factors: “The area to be cov- 
ered, the population to be served, and in 
inverse ratio to the per capita wealth 
of any county or region . 


“It is sometimes argued that state aid 
will make local appropriations unneces- 
sary and encourage complacency. But 
with state funds to help in maintaining 
the required minimum standards, there 
need be no limit to what local initiative 
and local pride may accomplish.” 


C. B. Lester, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, gave a brief 
GENERAL SURVEY OF THE GRANT-IN-AID 
System. He called attention to the Spe- 
cial Committee Report on Federal Aid 
in Pt. 2 of the May 1936 A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin. Mr. Lester mentioned briefly that 
grants for education have been made in 
our country since the Civil War, and 
that many land grants were made to 
colleges and vocational schools, and oth- 
er social service agencies. The latter 
grants were made through an agency of 
the government, which saw to it that the 
conditions were carried out. He closed 
his talk with the query, “Shall we have 
grants to existing educational agencies?” 


Business Meeting 


After the meeting was called to order 
Thursday afternoon, it was voted to dis- 
pense with the reading of the secretary’s 
report of the previous year’s meeting at 
Superior, since it was printed in full in 
the March 1936 supplement of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin. 


The treasurer’s report, as read by Miss 
Hauck, was as follows: 


Receipts 
Total on hand October 7__-_-_- $ 859.42 
Dues received at Convention 

WORE: eskiccccntenccecens 147.00 
Rent from exhibitors (Rental 

refund $7.50, net rental re- 

ceipts $255.00) ............. 292.50 
Banquet tickets -....-__-__-__ 177.50 





Total receipt. $1476.42 
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Disbursements 
ED. nesisenmenmneanannads $ 177.50 

Flowers and guest tickets ..- 16.00 

BR: iktcttionicncecenanncs 25.00 
Exhibit expenses ~-.---------- 28.63 

Rental refand .........<.... 7.50 

Watchman service ~__------- 5.40 
Speakers expenses (4) ~------- 111.97 
Small libraries session, speak- 

CF GIS: seamen 4.57 
Constitution committee ~.._--- 6.52 
Secretaries expense, postage and 

CO «cen cineidedcenious 11.45 





Total disbursements ~-__-...-_- 
Balance on deposit ~-..------- $1038.06 


$ 394.94 








Balance on checking --------- 43.42 
$1081.48 

Scholarship Fund 

Received from Miss Borge ---- $ 315.31 

BEN évthacenbsieniaeusase 3.15 

IE ae kine ctetedeescn $ 318.46 


An invitation to Madison was received 
from Miss Helen E. Farr, Librarian of 
the Madison Free Library; from Miss 
Jennie T. Schrage, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Madison Li- 
brary Club; from James Law, Mayor of 
Madison; and from the Secretary of the 
Madison Association of Commerce. The 
Association was also invited to Eau 
Claire by its Chamber of Commerce; and 
a personal invitation was extended by a 
representative of the Green Bay Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The invitations were all received with 
appreciation, and it was decided to let 
the Executive Board determine the place 
of the next meeting. The president then 
called for the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 

Your nominating committee, consist- 
ing of five members, is pleased to report 
what we feel is an outstanding slate of 
officers for the coming year. 

Each committee member was furnished 
with a list of members of the Associa- 
tion and a list of past officers, and asked 
to submit two names for each office. 
These suggestions were listed and sub- 
mitted to each member for vote. The 
three highest were then resubmitted for 
the final vote which follows: 

For President: George C. Allez, Libra- 
rian, Central State Teachers College, 

Stevens Point. 
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For Vice-President: Natalie T. Huhn, 
Librarian, Public Library, Oshkosh. 


For Secretary: Marion Frederickson, 
Public Library, Madison. 


For Treasurer: Juanita Walker, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Public Library, Su- 
perior. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOSEPHINE ANDERSON, Barron 
ALICE MILLERD, Marshfield 
HELEN M. DEFFNER, Columbus 
SyBIL SCHUETTE, Green Bay 
MarTHA B. MERRELL, Chairman 


The President called for nominations 
from the floor. Since there were no fur- 
ther nominations, the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee was accepted and the 
Secretary was instructed to cast a unan- 
imous ballot for the slate as submitted 
and these officers were declared elected. 


The following report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee was read by Miss 
Hitchcock and adopted: 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Wuereas, This 45th annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library Association, convening in Milwau- 
kee, has afforded an unusual opportunity to librar- 
ians and to others interested, not only in library 
development, but in the civic stability of our com- 
munities, of our state, of our nation, to hear 
speakers of both experience and ability present 
messages of an inspirational as well as of a pro- 
fessional nature,—an opportunity to confer on 
problems of keen interest to all our citizenry, in- 
cluding librarians ;— 

Be It Resolved, That for their intelligent cooper- 
ative effective effort in the planning and in the re- 
alization of this program, the Wisconsin Library 
Association extends its deepest appreciation to its 
president, Miss Irene Newman, to her official fam- 
ily, and to the staff of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary and its Board of Trustees. 

Be It Further Resolved,, That to the Guest Speak- 
ers, to the leaders of our own Association who have 
so ably directed the sectional sessions,—and to the 
members, who, out of their rich experience have 
contributed so constructively, the association cx- 
presses ‘ts hearty thanks. 

Be It Resolved, That this association extend its 
appreciation :— 

To the Demco Library Supply Co., for the print- 
ing of the official program ; 

To the Hertzberg Bindery for the artistic badges ; 

To the New Method Bindery for the gift of the 
attractive vases; 
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To the exhibitors who with real courteous in- 
terest, afforded the librarians an opportunity to 
become acquainted with new publications and new 
library tools. 

To the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, for 
its skilled experienced staff, who so effectively 
started us off in a business like manner. 

To the Special Librarians, who arranged for a 
conducted tour through special libraries at The 
Milwaukee Journal, Municipal Reference Library, 
and Milwaukee Gas Company; and invited us to 
join them for dinner and an illustrated talk by 
Harold (Zip) Morgan. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Association be requested to express appreciation in 
writing to these and to any other individuals and 
organizations that may have co-operated in making 
this 45th Annual Meeting one of telling importance 
in the life of the library development in this state. 

Wuereas, Our country, our state and our imme- 
diate communities are experiencing a time of un- 
usual stress and strain; your committee urges a 
very thoughtful re-reading of the Resolutions, so 
ably drawn by your Resolutions Committee of 1935, 
and adopted at the 44th Annual Meeting, bearing 
on the function of the public library in the pro- 
ces of economic recovery. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Association ex- 
press its appreciation for the library service pro- 
vided through the NYA, WPA and other educa- 
tional administrative units during this economic 
crisis. 

Wuereas, Death has again entered the library 
ranks of Wisconsin, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Association ex- 
press its feeling of decp loss in the death of Miss 
Adaline Keifer, a trustee for many years of the 
Library Board of Spring Green. Miss Keifer’s in- 
telligent interested efforts on behalf of effective 
library development, having proved a real factor in 
the life of Spring Green. : 

In the death of Mrs. Harriet A Tufts, the li- 
brarian at Withee, the library movement in this 
state has suffered a real loss. Mrs. Tuft’s earnest 
interest and effective work was a telling force in 
her community. 

Your Committee recommends the adoption of 
this report, and requests that the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of that portion of the re- 
port to each individual and group concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Anna R. Jones 

Mag E. Hitcucock 

Aumere L. Scott, 
CHAIRMAN 


Miss Borresen of La Crosse Public Li- 
brary presented the following report of 
the Retirement Annuity Committee. 


Since three of the larger libraries of the state 
were interested in the A. L. A. Retirement Plan 
with its library contribution feature, our president, 
Miss Newman, appointed this committee to study 
Retirement Annuity plans in general. She suggest- 
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ed that we try to obtain a state wide plan to do 
for librarians what the Teachers’ Retirement Plan 
does for teachers. This would require contribu- 
tions by the state. 


The Committee considered four plans; namely :— 

1. A separate state fund set up for librarians. 
But the state is too hard pressed for money to be 
willing to consider such a plan at this time; and 
the group is too small. 

2. A separate fund set up for librarians by each 
city such as now exists for policemen and firemen. 
This we found to be impractical. 

8. Joining the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. It 
was discovered that teachers would strongly oppose 
any tampering with their fund. They have had a 
hard time protecting it every time the legislature 
meets. 

4. The A. L. A. Retirement Annuity Plan. This 
seems most feasible. But Superior and Kenosha 
have been told by their city attorneys that unless 
a special enabling law is passed by the legislature, 
cities have no authority to appropriate money for 
such a purpose. This has been confirmed informally 
by the Attorney General of the State. 

La Cross is not in the same class because it has 
an endowment fund, which can be used for this 
purpose, and is governed by a Board appointed ac- 
cording to the terms of Ex-Governor Washburn’s 
will and certain articles of incorporation. 

At a committee meeting, October 7th, we were 
told that an organization of city employees of Mil- 
waukee is working for a state retirement fund for 
all city employees. This would probably include 
most public and school librarians except La Crosse ; 
there is fear that this may not pass the 1937 legis- 
lature. 

The Committee has therefore decided that it is 
best to recommend that the association adopt a 
resolution asking the legislature to pass an ena- 
bling act applicable to librarians alone so that li- 
braries may join the A. L. A. Retirement plan be- 
fore the present contract with the Metropolitan 
Insurance Co. expires in April 1938. 

It is of prime importance that each librarian, 
whether her library is ready for immediate action or 
not, should do her best to persuade the members 
of her library board to use their influence with 
local assemblymen and senators to work and vote 
for the enabling act previously mentioned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha 
Martua B. MErRELL, Superior 
M. H. Jackson, Madison 
Ricuarpv Kruc, Milwaukee 
C. B, Lester, Madison 
Lrtty M. E. Borresen, La Crosse 

Chairman 


Mr. Lester of the committee presented 
and moved the adoption of the following 
resolution: “Resolved that the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association through its Leg- 
islative Committee will work for a law 
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granting authority to city governments 
to contribute to a fund to provide retire- 
ment annuities for its library workers. 
The Legislative Committee is directed to 
initiate action for this purpose at the 
coming session of the legislature.” 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 

Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas requested that 
all present urge their co-workers to join 
the American Library Association. 


State Planning Committee 


It was moved and carried that the following 
suggestions on State Planning, read by Miss Huhn, 
be used for study (*indicates points stressed 
most) : 

*1, Shall we do something about amending the 
statutes referring to libraries—especially can- 
celling the old travelling libraries—refer to 
legislative committee. 
. Plan to bring establishing of County Libraries 
to the foreground. 


id 


*3. Shall we ask the present certification board 
to study the certification law and make the 
necessary suggestions to the legislative com- 
mittee to bring the present law up to date? 


. Get together vital-up-to-date information about 
libra-y situations for the publicity by speakers, 
newspapers and magazines in the state. 

. Study depository library idea—State and Unit- 
ed States. 

*6. Plan for close cooperation between school, 
college and public libraries. 

. Study salaries in the State. 

*8. Study to effect a better distribution of publi- 

cations of the state departments. 


oo 


~ 


© 


. Retirement of librarians. 

10. Set up standards for libraries. 

11. Define functions of various libraries so that 
the charge of duplication of effort cannot be 
made by laymen. 

*12. State aid —should it be put on the agendum. 

13. Strengthen the Wisconsin Library Commission. 


14. Is special training necessary for children’s li- 
brarians in all size libraries? 


The committee will appreciate any suggestions, 
written or oral, that may help us. 


Natauiz T. Hunn, Chairman 
Oshkosh Public Library. 


Library Progress Committee 


The following report of the Library 
Progress Committee was read by Miss 
MacGeorge: 


Several regional conferences have been held this 
year. Some of these are of long standing. Three 


—- —— —_ 
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are new this year. Next year meetings will be 
held at Appleton, Boscobel, Jefferson, Reedsburg, 
Rice Lake, Stevens Point, Watertown. The com- 
mittee held a meeting of the conference heads. A 
frank discussion lead to several important sugges- 
tions. The committee agrees with these suggestions 
and recommends that a Regional Conference Ad- 
visor be appointed, that (by request of the Regional 
Chairman) Mrs. Winifred Davis because of her 
knowledge of the small library situation in the 
state be chosen for this work, that funds for travel- 
ing expenses and correspondence be voted by the 
association. 

The Committee feels very strongly that the Wis- 
consin Library School, the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission and the Wisconsin Library Association 
have suffered greatly because of the curtailment of 
the Commission funds. The Committee feels that 
the Association should bring to the attention of the 
governor and the state legislature the fact that 
Wisconsin is no longer one of the leaders in the 
library field. The Committee recommends that the 
Association in a very positive way take steps to- 
ward the restoration and increase of the Commis- 
sion budget to provide for— 


_ 


. Adequate visiting among libraries especially the 
smaller ones. 

. Restore the Wisconsin Library Bulletin to its 
former usefulness and make it more of a contact 
organization. 

. Increase the book fund of the Traveling Library 
to provide for those sections of the state which 
have little or no library service. 

. Restore the Wisconsin Library School summer 
session and broaden its scope to give opportunity 
for further study to library school graduates 
since Madison offers many advantages for li- 
brary study. 

The Committee recommends that this matter be 

presented at once to the governor and to the Bud- 

get Committee of the legislature and that each 
librarian in the state contact her senator and as- 
semblyman and to make her trustees and local 
citizens fully conscious of the situation; further, 

that funds be voted for necessary postage and mim- 

eographing to keep the librarians informed of the 

situation and that a vigorous campaign be formed 
to develop this work and that a committee be des- 
ignated to do this. 

The committee feels that the investigation car- 
ried on by the Junior Librarians is of high im- 
portance to the librarians of the state, that the 
Juniors should be commended for their work; fur- 
ther, that the work should be carried on by the 
entire state association. The committee recommends 
that a salary committee be formed to carry on, and 
that funds be provided for necessary questionnaires 
and postage. 

I move the adoption of this report. 

Lypia E, Hesse, Prairie du Chien 

Mary SHemorry, Shorewood 

Magyjoriz Suurez, Ripon 

Mrs. Nancy B. Tuomas, Appleton 

Ameen E. MacGeorce, Stevens Point 
Chairman 


is) 


wo 


— 
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It was moved, seconded and carried 
that this report be adopted. The Busi- 
ness Meeting adjourned until Friday 
morning, and the section groups then 
met and discussed their problems from 
3:00-4:15. 


County Library Section 


The County Library Section of the 
Wisconsin Library Association met in 
the Mirror Room at the Pfister Hotel. 
Meeting was called to order by Miss 
Marion Spear of Antigo in the absence 
of the chairman, Miss Marion E. Sharp 
of Green Bay, who was unable to attend. 

Miss Muriel Marchant of Racine 
talked to us on CouNTy LIBRARY PUBLI- 
city. Mrs. A. L. Anderson of Winnebago 
County was unable to be present but she 
sent her report, COOPERATING WITH 
County P. T. A.’s AND OTHER CoUNTY 
AGENCIES, which was read by Miss Spear. 
Miss Natalie Huhn spoke briefly on the 
Fox River Valley cooperative plan. Dis- 
cussion of various subjects followed. 

Mrs. Charles Veslak was elected chair- 
man and Miss Blanche Janssan of De 
Pere secretary. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

THELMA CRANDELL, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Reference Section 


The discussion group in Reference was 
led by Marion E. Frederickson, Madison, 
Chairman. Miss Mamie Rehnquist, Mil- 
waukee, talked on NEW REFERENCE Books 
THAT ARE Not Too CostTLy, and distrib- 
uted mimeographed lists. Miss Alice Mil- 
lerd, Marshfield, discussed MAGAZINES—- 
WHat To BIND AND WHat Not To. 
WITH LIMITED SPACE How LonG SHOULD 
FILES BE KEPT? Miss Rose Lavine, Su- 
perior, gave a paper on BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
IN GENERAL, which follows: 


“In considering the subject of biblio- 
graphies, there are three questions which 
I am going to keep in mind. 

1. Is a library justified in making and 
keeping them? 

2. Are they useful enough? 

3. Is a card index file better? 
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“It seems that the first two questions 
must be answered together as they both 
are so closely related. We feel that we are 
justified in keeping bibliographies as long 
as the subject matter will meet our needs. 
They are useful as they are necessary in 
satisfying the requests of our patrons. 

“With constant requests for informa- 
tion and material on various subjects 
from teachers and students ranging from 
the grades to a Teachers College our 
reference department finds the use of 
bibliographies an invaluable time-saver. 
We are well repaid for any amount of 
time necessary for the preparation of 
bibliographies to make them accessible 
to the public. 

“A subject card index, in the reference 
department, lists all the bibliographies 
we have on file. It takes little time to 
keep the card index up-to-date as the 
cards give just enough information—that 
is, the subject, author, title, source and 
date. A good many of the bibliographies 
which we keep on file are clipped from 
the Publishers Weekly, Booklist, Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin, newspapers and 
from any other magazine which might 
have a bibliography within our needs. 
Even though many good bibliographies 
may be found through document govern- 
ment indexes, we also indicate in our card 
index those for which we might have re- 
quests. All of the clipped bibliographies 
are put in pamphlet folders labelled by 
subject and they are alphabetically filed. 
Though this work is kept up, it some- 
times seems we will never have enough 
reading lists on travel and subjects of 
interest to young people. 

“One of our policies is to try to ac- 
quaint boys and girls with the use of bib- 
liographies when they come to us with 
requests especially for material for term 
papers. Invariably, they, first, are direct- 
ed to an encyclopedia, many times, the 
Britannica, where they are acquainted 
with additional references on their par- 
ticular subject. By taking this time to 
acquaint the boys and girls with the 
bibliography, we hope, they will begin to 
realize its use. If the student is a real 
student in the sense of the word, it won’t 
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be long before he is referring to biblio- 
graphies in a matter of fact way. 

“How useful the bibliography is, can 
best be illustrated by using one of the 
requests which comes to us many times 
every day. Two blocks from our library, 
there is a Catholic school. Hardly a day 
goes by but some of the Catholic students 
are at the library with requests for books 
by Catholic authors. As a result, the 
reference department has compiled a bib- 
liography of Catholic authors and books 
which we have. The list is divided into 
two parts—the first, contains the fiction 
books which are arranged alhpabetically 
by author. The second part, contains the 
non-fiction books which are arranged by 
call number. The only other information 
given in the second part is the author and 
title. The student consults the list and 
makes his own selections. The time spent 
in preparing this bibliography is little 
compared to that which would have to be 
spent every day in order to satisfy these 
Catholic students. The usefulness of this 
bibliography could never be questioned. 

“An interesting experiment we had 
concerning the use of a bibliography came 
about during the summer of 1934. A plan 
was worked out by our Teachers College 
whereby a course of historical biography 
was offered over the air. To accompany 
the lectures on the air, reference librar- 
ians of the Superior, Duluth public !i- 
braries and the Teachers College library 
worked out a bibliography as a suggested 
reading list. All of our books listed were 
placed on a display table which made 
them available to the radio listeners. Any- 
one could obtain a schedule of the lectures 
and the suggested reading list upon re- 
quest at the Teachers College or the 
broadcasting station. As it happens the 
lectures concerned such historical char- 
acters as St. Augustine, Alfred the Great, 
Lorenzo, the Magnificent, Leonardo da 
Vinci, famous Elizabethans, Rousseau, 
Napolean, Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
Hitler, Mussolini and Roosevelt — all 
people about whom we will always bear 
reading. As was anticipated the course 
created a good deal of interest; the bib- 
liography was in demand. At the pre- 
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sent time, two years after, these lectures 
have been heard, we still have at leas: 
one person who comes in with her same 
suggested reading list to complete her 
reading of our selection of these books. 

“The third question I am keeping in 
mind is—Is a card index file better? 

“Even though one considers the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the card 
index file, it is difficult to say whether 
such a file is better. The first thing to 
take into account is the subject of the 
bibliography—is it of a permanent na- 
ture? Is it such that constant reference 
will always be made to it? If so, then, 
it is better to use the card index. It is a 
simple matter to keep the index up to 
date by making new cards when addi- 
tional material is added in the library 
and the cards can easily be inserted in 
alphabetical order. New entries can’t be 
made so easily on bibliographies in list 
form and if they are made, it is difficult 
to keep them in the correct order. The 
matter of having enough space for index 
files and the cost, original and upkeep, 
also have to be considered in your own 
library. For the most part, the printed 
list serves its purpose; but for the bib- 
liography whose subject will always be 
of interest, the index file, we find is the 
better. 

“At the present time, our reference de- 
partment prizes an exhaustive bibliogra- 
phy on Shakespeare. This bibliography, 
just completed by a W. P. A. worker, is 
made as a card index. Judging the num- 
ber of requests in the past, this index will 
be an invaluable time-saver. The sub- 
ject headings of this file include Shake- 
speare’s books, actors, ballads, biblio- 
graphies, biography, characters, cities, 
contemporaries, costumes, criticism, 
drama, England, fiction, social life and 
customs, sonnets, studying and teaching, 
theaters. The information on each card 
includes the call number, subject, author, 
title, date and page. This file, will be 
kept up-to-date easily and will no doubt 
be a permanent feature of our reference 
department. 

“The need of one’s library and the 
permanence of the subject will have to 
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be the considering factors in deciding 
which form to use, the card index file 
or the list form. 

“Thus, I have briefly considered the 
bibliography from three angles. We feel 
justified in keeping bibliographies be- 
cause they are necessary in satisfying 
our requests.” 

Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, Madison, gave 
a report on WorK DONE ON A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF WISCONSIN AUTHORS and 
urged that all librarians let her know 
what information they felt would be most 
helpful to them; and requested their co- 
operation. 

Meeting adjourned. 

ETHEL Youtz, Secretary. 


School Library Section 


Held at Hotel Pfister, from 3 o’clock 
to 4 P. M., Oct. 8, 1936. The meeting, 
held in the Rose Room of the Pfister 
Hotel, was conducted by the chairman, 
Mrs. Mary T. Ryan, Librarian at the 
Cudahy High School. 


An exhibition of manual work togeth- 
er with a display of books and mounted 
book jackets, emphasizing hobbies and 
leisure time activities, helped to add in- 
terest to the talk: HoBBy SERVICE IN THE 
ScHooL Liprary. The exhibit and the 
talk were presented by Mr. E. E. See- 
bach, of the Milwaukee Public Library, 
Hobby Counselor for the Milwaukee Y. 
M. C. A. 

Mr. Seebach grouped Hobby Service 
under four headings: Acquiring Things, 
Doing Things, Learning Things, Making 
Things. He stressed the fact that chil- 
dren must be encouraged to use their 
spare time advantageously and be al- 
lowed freedom and opportunity for the 
expression of their natural desires. 

Teachers and school librarians can do 
much for young students by helping 
them to cultivate wholesome reading 
habits. Hobby clubs, exhibits, school pa- 
per publicity, and hobby demonstrations, 
are means of creating interest. Schools 
can not work alone, but need the cooper- 
ation of home, church, museum and li- 
brary. 
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Mr. Seebach placed the greatest stress 
on “Learning Things.” He showed how 
necessary it is for the school librarian to 
know her books in order to make them 
of real service to the boys and girls, 
thereby filling their leisure time with 
purposeful activity. It is during leisure 
time rather than during working hours 
that character is made or marred. 

Mr. Seebach showed the necessity of 
being on guard lest obscene or trashy 
reading material be obtained and circu- 
lated. Many of the modern book stores 
have books entirely unsuited to young 
boys and girls. In many localities book 
stands are springing up in close proxim- 
ity to schools. Many of these stands sell 
cheap and trashy magazines and books. 
The teacher and the librarian should find 
the source of distribution of such read- 
ing material and do all in their power 
to discourage such reading material and 
the circulation of such books and maga- 
zines. 

Provision must be made for the leisure 
time which is our problem today. Leisure 
must be taken into consideration for it 
is with us always. It is the duty of the 
school to teach pupils to use their spare 
time wisely, and to cultivate wholesome 
reading habits. 

Mr. Seebach closed his talk with: “Let 
Us All Be Happy With A Hobby.” 

THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RY IN MODERN EDUCATION was the sub- 
ject of a thought-inspiring talk by Mr. 
G. O. Banting, Supt. of Schools, Wau- 
kesha. Quoted he, “Next to human per- 
sonality, the greatest thing is a book,” 
and he added, “in a school, the most im- 
portant room is the library.” Mr. Bant- 
ing made a plea for greater cooperation 
between the grade school and the high 
school library. He said the high school 
librarian should be a school Librarian. 
He said much could be accomplished if 
the data records of school children con- 
tained such additions as the pupil’s read- 
ing habits, his school history, his hob- 
bies or leisure time interests. By means 
of such records, the gap existing between 
the grades, the Junior High School and 
the Senior High School, could be bridged 
more effectively. 
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Mr. Banting said the school librarian 
should be a real expert; an expert in 
understanding boys and girls as well as 
books. Where there is an assistant li- 
brarian, the routine work such as order- 
ing books, serving classroom needs, 
should be done by the assistant. The li- 
brarian should not be a mere servant. 
Her expert advice is needed. This is her 
chief asset. She should always try to 
present material to students which be- 
long to the particular period of his life 
and to emphasize those things which 
can and should be continued and which 
will insure real growth. 

There must be a width of interpreta- 
tion, and cautious provision against per- 
verted tastes, by a wisely chosen and 
generous supply of wholesome books 
which will permit a wide range of choice. 

In the child-centered school of today, 
the free reading habit must be wisely 
directed and the child must be really at 
home in the library—The Heart of the 
School. 

Mary C. HERONYMOUS, Secretary 


Small Libraries Section 


The Small Libraries Section of the 
Wisconsin Library Association met 
Thursday at 10:00 A. M. in the Fern 
Room of the Pfister Hotel, with Miss 
Gladys Friday, Rice Lake, presiding. 
The program was prepared for and pre- 
sented at the General Session; and is 
described in the minutes of the latter. 
Because of the lack of time the business 
meeting was postponed until 1:45 P. M. 
The Nominating Committee, Marion 
Bryant, Chairman, Elizabeth Bovee, and 
Helen Deffner, presented the following 
names for the new officers: Marjorie 
Shupe, Ripon, Chairman, Clara Lindsley, 
Waupun, Secretary. The report of the 
committee was accepted, and the officers 
were declared elected. 

THELMA CRANDELL, Secretary. 


Special Librarians 
From 4:15-6:00 a visit to Special Li- 
braries (Milwaukee Journal, Municipal 
Reference, Milwaukee Gas) was directed 
by the Special Librarians of Milwaukee, 
followed by a six o’clock dinner at the 
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Y. W. C. A.—in charge of the chairman 
of the Special Libraries group, Miss Elsa 
Jaeck, Librarian of the Milwaukee Ex- 
tension Division. The guest speaker, 
Harold (Zip) Morgan, Director of Mu- 
nicipal Athletics of Milwaukee, gave an 
excellent illustrated talk on HOSTELING 
IN GERMANY AND THE 1936 OLYMPICS. 


Thursday evening W. H. Drane Les- 
ter, Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, gave an address on MODERN TRENDS 
IN CRIMINOLOGY. C. B. Lester presided 
at the meeting. 


W. H. Drane Lester divided his talk 
into three parts, taking up the selection 
and training of law enforcement officers, 
especially the so-called “G-Men.” The 
Bureau has only 600 special agents to 
look after the welfare of 127% millions 
of people in connection with federal 
crime covering a total geographic area 
of over 3,619,000 square miles. “To ac- 
complish this,” he said, “we have 37 field 
offices located at strategic points 
throughout the United States,” shifting 
the agents as the occasion demands. 


“To become a ‘G-Man’ today, an ap- 
plicant must be between 25 and 35 years 
of age, of unimpeachable character, since 
he is investigated almost from the cradle 
up, and must have a law degree from a 
recognized school or be an expert ac- 
countant. In addition to these qualifica- 
tions, he must have had at least two 
years’ experience in the business world. 
There is a third alternative, however. 
Regardless of the fact that an applicant 
is not a lawyer or an expert accountant, 
he will be given serious consideration 
for appointment as a Special Agent if 
he has had outstanding practical inves- 
tigative experience ... Seventeen per 
cent of our Special Agents today fall 
within this category and this number in- 
cludes some of our best men. 

“Modern crime detection methods are 
developing so rapidly that we consider 
it imperative to bring all of our old Spe- 
cial Agents back to Washington every 
eighteen months for an intensive re- 
training course. Our new Agents are 
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given a very thorough three and a half 
months’ training course at Washington.” 

Although the G-Men have a reputation 
for shooting, they are not gun-men, and 
shoot only to protect their own lives. 
“Every Special Agent and every official 
of the Bureau must qualify once every 
thirty days in the use of every type of 
firearm.” 

Mr. Lester said, too, that it is an er- 
roneous idea that the Agents spend their 
entire time “chasing kidnapers and bank 
robbers or in solving the more spectac- 
ular types of crime;” and that this class 
of crime forms only a comparatively 
small part of the work. Since the pass- 
age of the “Lindbergh” or Federal Kid- 
naping Act in June 1932, the Bureau 
has solved all of the 62 cases referred 
to it. During 1935 it “obtained 3,717 
convictions, including 8 life sentences; 
6,778 years in actual sentences; 1,201 
years’ suspended sentences; and 2,767 
probationary sentences. I am also glad 
to be able to inform you that during last 
year we saved the Government over 38 
million dollars in fines, recoveries and 
War Risk Insurance cases compared 
with our total appropriation of slightly 
over 4% million dollars.” 

According to Mr. Lester, 190 of the 
Special Agents speak one or more of 24 
different languages, some of them speak- 
ing as many as 8. They have- earned 
their livings in 79 different professions, 
businesses, or lines of work. One hun- 
dred fifty-eight have had active service 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps; 62 
are experienced musicians; 70 have 
taught practically every subject in high 
schools and colleges. 

The next point which Mr. Lester made 
was the Bureau’s identification activi- 
ties, of which the best known is finger 
printing. The department has more than 
6,000,000 sets on file and it receives 
about 4,000 sets each day—each of which 
is identified in about 5 minutes—and 
does so in “more than 50 per cent of all 
criminal prints received ... This means 
that practically one out of every two 
persons arrested in this country, whose 
finger prints are sent to us, has a pre- 
vious record on file in our Bureau.” No 
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two sets of finger prints are identical, 
not even those of twins, Mr. Lester said, 
and gave instances where identifications 
had been made through them, and con- 
victions secured. 

“To alter your finger print patterns 
successfully, it would be necessary to re- 
move four layers of skin, practically 
down to the bone, from every one of the 
ten finger tips. Then you would have 
marked yourself as a criminal and we 
could identify you by half a dozen other 
methods ...As a matter of fact, we 
don’t have any successful alteration of 
criminal finger print patterns among our 
more than 6,000,000 sets.” An inter- 
national exchange of finger prints has 
been worked out successfully. 

The arrest records, Mr. Lester said, 
showed that “practically one out of five 
persons arrested in this country last 
year for every crime from murder down 
was a boy or girl under twenty-one 
years of age! ... Over 50 per cent of 
these youngsters were arrested for the 
heinous types of crime . 

“You will quite naturally ask, ‘What 
can I do?’ 

“To begin with, you can prove your- 
selves good parents. The child brought 
up in a wholesome environment and un- 
der proper home conditions will very 
rarely turn to a life of crime. 

“Next you can see to it that children 
are given the proper kind of education 
. .. Their school training should teach 
good citizenship and instill in them a 
wholesome respect for law and order. 

“Then you can debunk the criminal. 
Take the halo of romance from his head 
where it has been allowed to rest en- 
tirely too long because of the I-don’t- 
care attitude of a maudlin public.” 

The third point that Mr. Lester made 
was the increased use of criminological 
laboratories in modern scientific crime 
detection. In speaking of firearms iden- 
tification, Mr. “ester said that “No two 
gun barrels ark a bullet in exactly 
the same way. No two firing pins mark 
en exploded shell in exactly the same 
way.” 

“IT like to think of the best probable 
solution of the crime problem in this 
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country today as a triangle. One side of 
the triangle represents the local law en- 
forcement authorities throughout this 
country—municipal, county and state. 
The second side of the triangle typifies 
the federal law enforcement authorities 
and I don’t mean simply the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation but all federal 
law enforcement authorities. 

“However, there is still missing the 
third, the base, the all-important side of 
the triangle. It is simply you, the public- 
spirited citizens of this country today.” 

The following material can be obtained 
free by writing to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Department of Justice: 
“Uniform Crime Report Bulletin, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation” (quarter- 
ly); “Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
U. S. Dept. of Justice!” and “Selection 
and Training of Personnel.” 


Third General Session 


The Friday morning session opened 
with a talk on CHILDREN’S BoOKS AND 
THEIR FAMILY TREES by Mrs. Carol 
Ryrie Brink, Newberry Medal prize win- 
ner, 1936. 

“T believe,’ she said, “that almost all 
books are more interesting when you 
know how they came about. I like to 
think that every book has ancestors and 
a family tree just as every person has. 
People sometimes introduce me as the 
mother of ‘Caddie Woodlawn.’ Of course 
I have to correct them and tell them that 
I am really Caddie’s granddaughter. But 
at the same time there is something so 
parental in the relationship of any au- 
thor to his book, that we may well use 
the term Mother or Father. And beyond 
the author stretch so many things which 
went toward the making of the book, al- 
though they may not actually appear on 
its pages! 

“The writing of a book, no matter how 
trivial, is an arduous task. Why do peo- 
ple do it?.... 

“Sometimes people write because they 
are frustrated or inarticulate in other 
ways and must have an outlet for their 
emotions. They say that James Fenni- 
more Cooper wrote his exciting romances 
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because his wife made him stay at home 
when he was longing to go to sea. But 
surely the best writing comes out of 
the fullness of experience rather than 
frustration. Many men live fully and 
are satisfied to let it go at that, but there 
are always a few odd ones left over 
whose experience is not complete until it 
has somehow been recorded. I wonder if 
it is the impermanence and transitory 
quality of life that makes us want to 
write? The beauty which we experience 
today is so fleeting. There seems no way 
to hold it and make it our own. Tomor- 
row it is gone unless we can somehow 
translate it into art. If we can catch it 
in a book or poem, then we have saved 
it from oblivion. JI believe it is this striv- 
ing to hold to some of the fleeting beauty 
and significance of life that makes us 
want to write. It is something thrifty 
in us which makes us hate to see great 
things going inte the dustbin. Perhaps 
the nearest we have ever come to the 
old alchemists’ ideal of turning baser 
metals into precious ones, is this turning 
of experience and emotion into art. 
Something happens to the writer either 
physically or emotionally. It enters into 
him, and time and experience and mem- 
ory change and shape it, and when it 
emerges again it may be scarcely recog- 
nizable. It has become art, perhaps not 
great art, but something which he him- 
self has created out of his own experi- 
ence of living. 

“So a book becomes more interesting 
to us when we can catch a glimpse of the 
experiences or emotions or ideas that 
first sent the writer to his task .. . We 
enjoyed ‘Hitty’ more for knowing that 
she was a real doll and that Rachel 
Field and Dorothy Lathrop coveted her 
for a long while before they could mus- 
ter the price that would remove her from 
her window in the antique shop. And 
isn’t ‘Little Women’ dearer to us because 
we know how much of Louisa May Alcott 
went into the making of Jo March? .. .” 

In speaking of her recent trip abroad 
Mrs. Brink says, “The places one re- 
members best in travel usually turn out 
to be the places that are connected in 
one way or another with books, and, 
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when you are looking for a book’s fam- 
ily tree, the best way to acquire it (if 
you can’t get the author to make a 
speech) is to go and see where he has 
lived. 

“I remember particularly the wide 
smiling valleys and prosperous farm of 
Varmland in Sweden because Selma Lag- 
erloff lives there and because they are 
full of associations with her books. 

“Lillehammer in Norway is more in- 
teresting to me, because I saw Sigrid 
Undset’s house there. Her home is like 
an oldtime Norwegian farm with a fine 
solid wood house with many small out- 
buildings and a flourishing fruit and 
vegetable garden. This is the house of a 
person who loves old Norway and all of 
her heroic traditions. It gives you .the 
character of the author of ‘Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter’ whether you have read the 
book or not... 

“There is good reason why places’ con- 
nected with books and authors interest 
us most. The Poets’ Corner of West- 
minster Abbey is much more popular 
than the statesmen’s or soldier’s or sci- 
entist’s or even the wax effigies of the 
kings and queens. That the poets may 
have been near starving and lost in ob- 
livion during their lifetime while the 
statesmen and kings strutted it in er- 
mine and fine feathers makes no differ- 
ence today. When a few decades have 
passed, we have only the historians to 
interest us in the public characters. But 
the poets still speak to us as they did 
when they were alive. They have re- 
vealed themselves in their books and we 
love them for it . . . The historians can 
tell us very little about the life of Eliz- 
abeth’s chief dramatist, but Will Shake- 
speare wrote plays, and so we know him 
in spite of the historians.” 

Stratford, Mrs. Brink found, had a 
sort of P. T. Barnum flavor and was 
crowded with tourists, but on looking 
down at the inscription on Shakespeare’s 
grave she suddenly “knew that the poet 
had once been there and had gone.” In 
the Winchester cathedral, she discovered 
a window dedicated to Jane Austen 
which enumerates her simple Christian 
virtues, and, close by the house in which 
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she died—which still gives no hint of 
the 20th century. And by the little 
stream Isaac Walton is said to have 
fished in, she found a fisherman worthy 
of “The Compleat Angler’s” family tree. 


“I promised to talk to you of chil- 
dren’s books today and so far I have 
mentioned only three. Perhaps we should 
divide all books into good books and bad 
books rather than into adult and juve- 
nile books. I find that good juvenile 
books are usually enjoyed by grown-ups, 
and as for children enjoying good adult 
books—well, I’ve known little boys to 
prefer Shakespeare to geography. 


“But I do want to speak of one of the 
really great books for children whose 
family tree I found in Denmark this 
summer. Ever since I can remember I 
have loved Hans Christian Andersen’s 
fairy tales . . . Denmark is full of me- 
mentos of Hans Andersen, but the chief 
one of these is the little house in Odense 
where the shoemaker’s son dreamed of 
the theatre and the large world outside. 
The tiny, low-ceilinged rooms house a 
museum now and a larger building has 
been added behind to take care of the 
overflow of manuscripts, letters, pressed 
flowers, books, concert programs and I 
don’t know what all, that Andersen lov- 
ers have brought together. One can tell 
from the tales that Andersen loved peo- 
ple, and the house in Odense proves be- 
yond a doubt that people loved Ander- 
sen. Honors were heaped upon this poor 
boy who started life with nothing but 
his large hands and his homely face, and 
he could say at last: ‘My life is a lovely 
story.’ I knew in general about his life, 
but the house in Odense gave me those 
little personal glimpses that illuminate 
the stories. For instance, Andersen liked 
to cut silhouettes out of paper—not por- 
traits, but intricate designs cut from 
folded papers in which swans swim be- 
neath gnarled trees, paper dolls dance, 
and storks fly away from their nests 
. . . They belong on the same family tree 
with the stories. 


“There is never a story that does not 
have another story behind it. I know 
this because my own stories are so in- 
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tricately mixed up with my own experi- 
ences and emotions. I write best when 
there is a nucleus of personal experience 
or feeling to mix with fiction and ex- 
pand into a story, and I have a convic- 
tion that the same thing is true of other 
authors. 


“My French books, ‘Anything Can 
Happen On the River’ and ‘Mademoiselle 
Misfortune’ which will be out this fall, 
are both bound up with some happy 
years which I spent in France. Since 
my trip this summer a number of peo- 
ple have asked me if I should not now 
begin writing stories with Scandinavian 
settings. But, while I enjoyed a sum- 
mer’s travel immensely, I have no par- 
ticular emotional feeling about it as I 
have about France. I don’t know enough 
about the countries I saw this summer 
to depict them with understanding. I 
should feel dull in writing it, and, con- 
sequently it would be a dull book. 


“ ‘Caddie Woodlawn’ has the most in- 
teresting family tree of the three books, 
perhaps. Caddie’s family tree dates back 
to 1857 when my greatgrandfather left 
Boston with his wife and children for 
the wilds of Wisconsin. He went to in- 
stall and operate a sawmill for the Car- 
son and Rand Company at Eau Galle in 
Western Wisconsin. When the family 
arrived there, the settlement consisted 
of a tribe of Indians and two or three 
white families. The settlement grew 
rapidly and John Woodhouse soon estab- 
lished his lively and increasing family 
on a farm near Dunnville. Here Caddie 
grew from a delicate baby to a sturdy 
tomboy and later to a young girl on the 
verge of womanhood. To this child from 
the East everything in pioneer life about 
her was wonderful and thrilling. Her 
eyes were wide open to observe and re- 
member. She was extremely happy and 
enjoyed all of her adventures to the 
fullest. The fact that she left this wil- 
derness home when she was thirteen or 
fourteen only served to crystallize her 
memories into a lasting record. From 
Wisconsin the family moved to St. Louis, 
and Caddie married a young doctor who 
was as much of a pioneer as she was. 
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Together they went to Idaho and settled 
there when it was still a territory. She 
has never returned to the old Wisconsin 
home, but her memories of it are so ac- 
curate, that seventy years later I was 
able to locate all of the geographical de- 
tails from her descriptions. That is how 
the book of ‘Caddie Woodlawn’ had its 
beginning. 

“The history of the book can really be 
divided into three parts: the first is this 
actual history of a pioneer family which 
was lived more than seventy years ago. 
The second part has to do with a small 
girl who loved to hear stories and a 
grandmother who loved to tell them. My 
grandmother has always been a good 
story teller and I have been a good lis- 
tener. I went to live with my grand- 
mother and aunt when I was eight years 
old. My own childhood was a happy but 
rather lonely one. Having no brothers 
or sisters I delighted in hearing about 
the teeming family life of the Woodhouse 
children .. .” 

Mrs. Brink never thought of writing 
down her grandmother’s stories until the 
latter sent her a clipping announcing 
the death of a Wisconsin Indian called 
Indian John whom she thought the one 
she had known. “Suddenly all of the 
old stories that I had loved so much 
came flooding back to me, and I knew 
that whether the first book ever found 
a publisher or not I had to write anoth- 
er one about Caddie. 

“The third part of Caddie’s family 
tree was my trip to Dunnville to get the 
visual background for my story. I was 
very lucky in finding an absolutely un- 
spoiled section of country which had re- 
mained pretty much unchanged for sev- 
enty years ... I was fortunate, too, in 
finding old settlers who could remember 
my great grandfather and could verify 
some of my grandmother’s early mem- 
ories. 

“So Caddie was built out of memories 
and imagination, fact and fancy. I tried 
to build a true picture of the time, using 
real people and incidents, but not feel- 
ing bound to limit my invention where 
I thought that fiction might improve the 
story. When I am selecting children’s 
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stories for others, I like to look for sin- 
cerity and honesty of presentation, good 
character drawing, humor mixed with a 
bit of idealism, and something lively or 
adventurous going on. I try for the 
same things in writing for children, and 
whether I succeed or not, I have a lot 
of fun. 

“One idea grew on me as I wrote 
‘Caddie Woodlawn.’ Our world has 
changed completely since our grandpar- 
ents were young. Particularly here in 
the Middle West we have come from the 
most primitive struggle for existence to 
the most luxurious of urban life. Elec- 
tricity, machinery, all the inventions of 
the last seventy years have put a wider 
gap between that life and this than we 
can find in any other period of equal 
length that I can think of in the history 
of the world. Pioneer blood still flows 
in the veins of our children, but they can 
have no conception of the hardships, the 
courage, and struggle that built their 
own bodies. It is true that we have every 
luxury today, but we also have many 
problems which the pioneers did not have 
to face. Their problem was largely phys- 
ical, while ours are less tangible. But 
the same courage, willingness to meet 
the unknown, and steadfastness under 
difficulties are required to meet both. If 
we can just keep hold of some of the 
sturdy pioneer qualities to hand down to 
our children, perhaps our children will 
be better fitted to meet the difficult prob- 
lems of today. 

“*Caddie Woodlawn’ was first of all 
intended to amuse and entertain chil- 
dren, but if it can also give them some 
sense of their own backgrounds and roots 
in the earth of America, I shall feel that 
it has really been worth while.” 

Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, Past Chairman 
of A. L. A. Subscription Books Commit- 
tee discussed BUYING SUBSCRIPTION 
Books. 

“The subject of buying subscription 
books,” he said, “is important from the 
standpoints, both of the library and of 
the book buying public which appeals to 
the library for advice upon such publi- 
cations. Subscription works are apt to 
be expensive either actually or relative- 
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ly to book funds . . . Buying the wrong 
book is not only a waste of money—often 
public money—but it precludes buying 
an equal value of right books. You have 
deprived readers of their due. 


“Many excellent works are sold by 
subscription. But so many mediocre and 
worthless sets are also offered, and the 
sales methods are so aggressive and oft- 
en so unscrupulous, that you have to be 
very cautious in your purchasing. The 
problem is especially serious if you are a 
small library or an individual who can 
afford but little money for books,” and 
must budget every cent carefully in or- 
der to “strengthen the weak spots and 
keep your collection fresh, and effi- 
cient... 

“An important detail of the plan for 
building up your collection is a card list 
of ‘wants’—titles which you know you 
need or can make good use of. In such 
a ‘want list’? you naturally include dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and other ref- 
erence works which are recommended in 
library periodicals, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, the Standard Catalog, 
and other disinterested and responsible 
sources of information .. .” 


Mr. Ward thinks that though experi- 
ences with agents are not always profit- 
able or agreeable, it is well to listen to 
what they have to say since you will 
want to know about works that seem in- 
teresting or important, and be able to 
advise others, when asked, against the 
purchase of poor or doubtful sets. “Lis- 
ten to the agent; obtain a copy of his 
prospectus, and of any other advertis- 
ing matter which he can give you. Get 
or make a memorandum of terms. All 
this information is valuable—not neces- 
sarily as a complete nor perhaps even 
as a wholly truthful description, but as 
a set of interesting assertions to be care- 
fully noted and filed for reference. . 

“A comprehensive prospectus may in- 
clude a statement of claims, a descrip- 
tion of the work, a list of the editorial 
staff, a list of contributors, specimen 
pages, and testimonials. 

“A publisher’s claim for his work is to 
be regarded simply as a statement of 
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what he wishes you to believe.” Even 
reputable ones “have been known to per- 
mit their advertising departments to coat 
the plain face of Truth with a heavy lay- 
er of cosmetics ... 

“The description of a work is apt to 
be informing as far as it goes, but does 
not go far enough. Language may be 
carelessly used. For example a work 
may be described as fully indexed, and 
this statement may represent honest 
opinion of the publisher’s advertising 
department. From the standpoint of the 
librarian, the indexing may be very care- 
less and incomplete. Only actual exam- 
ination of the index itself can tell the 
librarian what he needs to know. Simi- 
larly with cross references, bibliogra- 
phies, binding, and many other import- 
ant details, to say nothing of the text 
itself. 

“Reference works are apt to be com- 
piled under the supervision of an editor- 
in-chief assisted by specialists who act 
as editors in their respective fields. Ab- 
sence of a list of editors with their po- 
sitions and qualifications, is a suspicious 
circumstance in the prospectus of any 
work which pretends to be comprehen- 
sive or authoritative. Unhappily, the 
fact that such a list may be given is by 
no means a satisfactory guarantee of 
authority. Actual editorial connection 
may be little more than nominal. 

“Essentially the same statement ap- 
plies to lists of contributors ...In a 
word, the connection of advertised edi- 
tors and contributors may range all the 
way from bona fide in every respect to 
bona fide in no respect whatever. It all 
depends on the ethical and bibliographic 
standards of the individual publisher. 

“Specimen pages in a prospectus are 
helpful if there are enough of them and 
if—this ‘if? is very important—they are 
truly representative. When a work is 
unequal in quality, a publisher will hard- 
ly advertise its weak spots. Specimen 
pages are therefore more dependable for 
a newly published work than for a re- 
vised edition.. 

“Publisher’s claims, a description of 
the set, lists of editors and contributors, 
and specimen pages, any or all may ap- 
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pear in the prospectus. In addition, there 
may be testimonials from purchasers.” 
These latter Mr. Ward regards as prac- 
tically worthless unless given by experts 
who have devoted much time to examin- 
ing the sets. 

Endorsements by prominent people 
may be simply good-natured acknowl- 
edgements of gift copies. The fact that 
a set has been purchased by another li- 
brary does not necessarily mean any- 
thing. Librarians are sometimes taken 
in. Sometimes a set which would not be 
a first purchase, will be added for some 
special reason, as to supply supplement- 
ary or secondary material. A set may 
be presented to a library so that the 
publisher can say that such and such a 
library has it... 

“Laudatory reviews quoted by a pros- 
pectus from newspapers are rarely of 
value. To sum up as regards the pros- 
pectus—although it may give interest- 
ing and worth-while information, the 
prospectus is rarely a safe document on 
which to base a decision to purchase.” 

Mr. Ward described the agent as an 
aggressive individual who has probably 
been carefully coached and may even 
have a field manual for guidance. In one 
manual for agents selling Bibles he says 
“The approach to the prospect is given 
in detail. After ringing the bell, the 
agent stands in such a position that the 
housewife must open the door to see who 
is there. This enables him to step in, 
while he addresses the housewife by 
name and explains that he has come on 
some church business. A regulation sales 
talk is given in full, together with spe- 
cial modifications of it for farmers, law- 
yers, business men, and Lutherans. 

“A very important item is the long 
list of possible objections which may be 
advanced by the prospect together with 
the answers for overcoming them... 

“The agent knows exactly what he is 
about and is prepared to take advantage 
of any symptom of weakness or inde- 
cision— perhaps very unscrupulously. 
The way to meet his attack is to know 
your library circumstances very thor- 
oughly and the condition of your book 
funds. 
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“Insist on seeing the books themselves 
before agreeing to purchase. Do not 
take the agent’s spoken word that books 
will be sent without obligation. See that 
this is plainly stated in a printed agree- 
ment, or in a statement signed by the 
agent as representative of his firm. 

“Do not suggest or consent to the 
sending of books on approval, however, 
unless you privately feel that there is 
a real likelihood of their being retained. 
This will avoid misunderstandings and 
is only fair to agent and publisher. 

“If books cannot be had on approval, 
wait until you get reliable information 
about them. A good set will not spoil 
by waiting. Don’t be stampeded into 
buying by statements that the price is 
special and will soon be advanced. Per- 
haps it will, but probably it won’t. The 
trick is an old one. 

“If you feel that you simply can’t wait 
for information, at least do this. Réfuse 
to sign any contract at the first inter- 
view. Make the salesman leave it and 
his prospectus for leisurely study. Don’t 
be bluffed if the agent says he is leav- 
ing town tonight. That also is an old 
game . 

“Before the contract is finally signed, 
any statement or promise by the agent 
which is not contained in it should be 
written out and signed by the agent, or 
at least repeated by him in the presence 
of a witness. The only safe thing is to 
place no dependence on verbal additions. 
They are probably unauthorized. 

“Books on advertising and on personal 
salesmanship such as you very proba- 
bly have on your shelves, lay a great 
deal of stress on exploiting the pros- 
pect’s emotions ...If the agent says 
something that increases your self es- 
teem, smile graciously and enjoy the 
compliment. It is probably deserved. But 
remember that the agent is paid to say 
nice things if he thinks that they will 
help his sale. Don’t let your enjoyment 
deflect your business judgment. 

“IT have spoken of obtaining the 
agent’s card ...If the salesman has 
no card, request his name . . . Suppose 
the interview takes a disagreeable turn, 
or suppose some misunderstanding de- 
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velops later over claims or terms. If you 
have the name of the agent, you can re- 
fer to him specifically in your corre- 
spondence. The conscientious publisher 
can thus easily identify his representa- 
tive and the dishonest or indifferent pub- 
lisher is deprived of the plea that he 
can do nothing because he has no defi- 
nite identification of the individual con- 
cerned ... Well-founded complaints con- 
cering canvassers when made to reputa- 
ble firms are likely to be welcomed and 
to receive attention . 

“In concluding these remarks concern- 
ing the salesman, may I add that the 
first class representative of a thoroughly 
reliable firm does not use trickery. His 
character will not permit him for one 
thing, and his common sense tells him 
that deception has no place among the 
arts of first class salesmanship. 

“And now let us assume that the books 
have come and are waiting to be ex- 
amined. What points are you to look 
for? As far as my observation goes the 
general principles of book evaluation ap- 
ply to subscription books as they do to 
other works . 


“The first thing that comes to the eye 
in examining a book is the material with 
which it is covered. Now a light cloth 
may be so treated that it will appear to 
be heavier and more substantial than it 
really is. This is often the case with 
cloths of the fabricoid type, and espe- 
cially if such cloths bear a stamped or 
embossed pattern. If the boards of a 
binding are heavy, it is natural to as- 
sume that the cloth which covers them is 
in keeping. 

“Do this, however. Open the cover and 
inspect an outer corner where the lining 
paper is pasted on the place where the 
cloth has been folded over. Perhaps you 
can find there an exposed edge of cloth 

. so that you can tell something of 
the actual weight of the fabric. 

“There is something else you can do. 
You may have samples of book cloths 
which you use in specifying your own 
re-binding jobs. Or you may have vol- 
umes of similar size and weight on your 
shelves which you have covered with a 
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similar material and has been used long 
and hard enough to give you an idea of 
their desirability. Comparison with these 
may help answer your question. 

“The boards under the cloth should be 
thick and stiff enough to withstand the 
usage to which the book wi!! be sub- 
jected. 


“Then, look at the joints. These should 
open easily but not too loosely. While 
you have the volume open, examine it 
carefully near the front and the back 
for signs of weakness or looseness be- 
tween signatures at those joints. 


“Books of any considerable size or 
weight should be strongly sewn on tapes, 
and the tapes should project a liberal 
distance into the covers so as to insure a 
strong connection... 

“Paper is another item which you us- 
ually have to take or leave ... When 
you have a choice of paper, avoid ex- 
tremely thin paper. Unless it is extreme- 
ly high grade, it is apt to be transparent 
to ink, and in any case, is apt to rumple, 
buckle and become dog-eared. Avoid us- 
ing thick, stiff, heavy calendared paper. 
It will give you trouble when you re- 
bind. 

“Typography is an item of peculiar in- 
terest apart from its style, size or legi- 
bility. Books in large editions are print- 
ed from metal plates, which in the course 
of time become worn. This wear after 
a while shows itself in letters which 
have lost their clean outline and which 
may show fractures. Fractures may be 
looked for especially at the sharp cor- 
ners of capitals, and in the thin strokes 
of letters. If a set showing these symp- 
toms is offered you as a new work, you 
are justified a+ once in refusing to be- 
lieve any such statement. If a set is of- 
fered as ‘revised,’ you can often tell just 
where revisions come by attentively ex- 
amining the pages for contrasts in the 
cleanness of typography. 

“A bit of title-page information which 
helps in sizing up a book is the name of 
the publisher. Among subscription books 
this item is perhaps more often useful 
to warn than to encourage. This is part- 
ly because many subscription houses are 
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definitely associated with inferior prod- 
ucts or with questionable advertising 
and sales methods, or with all three. It 
is also sometimes partly because of the 
style of firm names adopted by certain 
publishers. Thus you find ‘societies’ 
which are not societies; ‘institutes’ which 
are not institutes; and foundations 
which are not foundations. A few of 
these firms have a high standard of pub- 
lication, but the application of such ter- 
minology to commercial concerns, with 
the implication of disinterested author- 
ity, is unwarranted and misleading. A 
particularly high-sounding form name 
on a title page is in general a cause for 
suspicion.” And not even a good pub- 
lisher is always right in the matter of 
quality or in his judgment of public 
needs. 


“Another item which may occur on a 
title page is the announcement that a 
work is a revision or a new edition. This 
statement should be verified by compar- 
ing the text with the preceding edition 
if you have the latter on hand. The 
reason for such skepticism is that the 
publisher’s notion of a new edition and 
your own notion may differ honestly but 
very widely. The picture in mind may 
be that of a work which has been over- 
hauled, enlarged, rewritten and reset, 
until it is virtually new. His idea may 
be a set which has received a modicum 
of plate changes—just enough to dif- 
ferentiate it from the original print- 
ing . 

“Any revision by means of altering 
plates is almost sure to be uneven and 
more or less unsatisfactory. As you add 
new plate changes to a work which has 
already undergone such alteration, the 
unevenness is apt to become progressive- 
ly worse... 


“Many a_revision—so called —is 
achieved only by curtailments, substi- 
tutions, and makeshift and partial 
changes which may have spoiled an 
originally well balanced work. It may be 
better to stick to the latest soundly re- 
vised edition of an encyclopedia and sup- 
plement it by yearbooks and other cur- 
rent sources than to labor with the ac- 
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cumulated uncertainties of successive 
plate revisions. 

“One of the places to which you turn 
for information about a book which is 
published in the United States is the 
back of the title pages. You look there 
for the history of a work, as told by the 
record of copyright. Unfortunately al- 
most feminine delicacy about revealing 
the age of a work is to be found among 
certain publishers of subscription books 
—often enough to make it wise not to 
accept a copyright notice too confid- 
ingly. 

“In the preface you ordinarily look for 
a statement of the purpose of a work, 
the kind of reader for whom it is in- 
tended and similar information. In the 
preface to a subscription work, you will 
sometimes find statements that are not 
altogether candid and must be read be- 
tween the lines. Consequently, preface 
claims should be read both carefully and 
critically ... 

“Most subscription books have one el- 
ement in common—they are usually com- 
pilations either of digested information, 
as in the case of a dictionary or ency- 
clopedia, or of material which has been 
reprinted from other sources. For this 
reason, although authorship in certain 
types of books is highly important, the 
usefulness of a work as a whole also de- 
pends largely or even primarily on the 
editor. 

“In consequence, although authenticity 
or dependability in statements is essen- 
tial, you also look for other things. Some 
of these things are the kind of material 
included, balance, consistency, effective 
organization of material, the intelligent 
and consistent use of cross references in 
works which call for them, competent in- 
dexing, and freedom from typographical 
errors. If a work shows these evidences 
of conscientious care in its compilation 
and if the writing is correct, clear and 
smooth, the chances are that the state- 
ments will be at least relatively free 
from error. Contrariwise, if a set con- 
spicuously fails in some of these respects 
—if it is badly organized, poorly written 
and indifferently indexed, you may with 
reason expect to find statements which 
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are incorrect and otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory. Please do not misunderstand me. 
A poorly edited work may contain au- 
thentic information, and a mechanically 
well-edited set may be short on depend- 
ability ... 

“In juvenile encyclopedias you often 
find more than simple information. There 
may be stories, poems, instructions for 
making things, directions for games, 
puzzles, and so on. Addition of this type 
of material tends to make miscellany 
rather than a true encyclopedia . 
Some objections to the presence of mis- 
cellaneous articles in a work which call 
itself an encyclopedia are that they may 
take the place of more needed encyclo- 
pedic information, that they are a dis- 
tracting element in serious reference use, 
and that they usually offer material 
which a library has or can obtain in 
more usable form and often in better 
quality ... 

“Good balance in a work I can also 
illustrate best by reference to an ency- 
clopedia. One may expect a good ency- 
clopedia to have its space apportioned 
among the various great fields of knowl- 
edge, biography, medicine, countries, and 
so on, so that each received a due share 
of attention, none is neglected and none 
is over emphasized .. .” Mr. Ward sug- 
gests testing balance by reading bio- 
graphical articles and noting “the kind 
of persons who are included. You natur- 
ally expect to find articles on historical 
and literary worthies, but does your en- 
cyclopedia also have articles on scien- 
tists, inventors, educators, reformers, 
and others who have played a significant 
part in society? What kind of individ- 
uals receive most space? In one recent, 
much-advertised encyclopedia published 
under high scholarly auspices, Calamity 
Jane, notorious frontier character, re- 
ceived 22 lines and Michael Faraday, 14; 
and Clarence Darrow had more space 
than Charles Darwin. With due allow- 
ance for popular interest in contempor- 
ary characters, I think you will agree 
that there was pretty poor planning. 
Length of a biographical article should 
ordinarily bear some relation to the so- 
cial importance of its subject. 
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“Consistency in treating similar sub- 
jects is a point worth checking. Thus, 
if an encyclopedia article on Asia in- 
cludes a section of Geology, see if arti- 
cles on Europe, Africa, and other con- 
tinents also include sections on Geology. 
Bibliographies are apt to be a weak fea- 
ture from the standpoint of consistency 
. . . Consistency tests are especially de- 
sirable for revised editions to determine 
the evenness of revision. 

“Orderly organization of material is 
a clear point in favor of any work... 
Disorderly organization makes reference 
use or planned reading difficult. It may 
mask omissions. It makes for disorderly 
thinking. 

“In works for children, disorderliness 
or the scrappy, disjointed sequence of 
material is. sometimes urged as a neces- 
sary concession to the butterfly charac- 
teristics of the juvenile mind, and it is 
perfectly true that books arranged on 
the Chatterbox pattern are often popu- 
lar ...In any case, the book which 
splits topics and otherwise scrambles its 
subject matter, though it may be found 
informing and stimulating, must gen- 
erally be regarded as browsing material 
rather than as a reference aid. The fact 
that it may style itself an encyclopedia 
should not mislead as to its actual func- 
tion which may be that of a miscellany. 

“T have spoken of authenticity. What 
do we mean by ‘authentic’? In one sense, 
authentic information is that which 
comes from an original authority or 
source. An example would be an article 
by Einstein on relativity. An article by 
a staff writer in the X Y Z encyclopedia 
would not be authentic in this sense, 
though it might be trustworthy. Of 
course it might not be trustworthy. That 
is why reference librarians lay stress on 
signed articles in encyclopedias and sim- 
ilar works. A bona fide article by an 
authority may have its weak points; it 
may be one-sided on a controversial sub- 
ject; it may be over technical; its biblio- 
graphy may be unsatisfactory. But at 
least the contributor assumes open re- 
sponsibility for the facts and opinions 
expressed. Knowing his name, you can 
often allow for his point of view. 
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“On the other hand, the encyclopedia 
article staff writer may be entirely sat- 
isfactory for its purpose, especially if it 
keeps away from technical and contro- 
versial details. In fact, in point of style 
and presentation it may answer better 
for the ordinary reader than the article 
signed by an expert. The trouble is that 
its information may have been compiled 
from second and third hand sources or 
from sources which were interested .. . 


“To determine the accuracy of most 
articles is apt to be hard and often im- 
possible except for the specialist... 
But you can make a list of subjects with 
which you are especially familiar and 
look up the corresponding articles. You 
can examine the contributions on your 
state and on towns or cities which you 
know well. You can check statistics with 
recent government sources. 


“Omissions are easier to detect than 
errors. But in criticizing an article for 
omissions, be fair. An encyclopedia arti- 
cle always has to be selective and there 
may be a reasonable difference of opinion 
about including a given fact. 


“A standard question which must al- 
ways be asked about a new reference 
work is, ‘Is it up-to-date?’ and the same 
question applies to a revision. If it is a 
collection of source material, the ques- 
tion applies to the scholarship of the 
editing ... 

“The obvious thing is to look for dates 
of all kinds, dates for individuals. The 
necrologies of yearbooks for two or three 
years preceding the date of publication, 
furnish convenient checklists. Lists of 
books in articles on authors are telltales 
if recent, truly important works are not 
mentioned. Here, again, yearbooks will 
come in handy, with their articles on lit- 
erature which mention outstanding 
works, and their lists of Nobel prize win- 
ners. Tables of inventions and of scien- 
tific discoveries may be examined. Last, 
but especially important, are articles 
dealing with the histories of nations... 

“, . . It is possible to misjudge an en- 
cyclopedia in respect to its up-to-date- 
ness. For one thing, statistics, though 
not late, may be the latest available . 
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A publisher is between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If he fails to put in topics 
which have but a temporary interest, he 
is criticized for not being ‘up-to-date.’ 
If he does put them in, either deliberate- 
ly or by guessing wrong, he loads up 
with material which next year will be 
dead weight and will still fail of satis- 
fying.” 

Mr. Ward added that the alert libra- 
rian is greatly aided by the fund of in- 
formation she “picks up in the course of 
years of wide solid reading and of rou- 
tine use of books and periodicals in ref- 
erence work. Such a background enables 
one to read critically and to dispose of 
a shoddy work in short order,” and ad- 
vised waiting for dependable informa- 
tion when in doubt whether to buy. 

New Leadership Through Radio Lis- 
tening, was discussed by J. W. Rodewald, 
University of Wisconsin Radio Station, 
WHA. Mr. Rodewald spoke of the work 
that the state Radio stations WHA and 
WLBL are trying to do in conjunction 
with the National Youth Administration 
—an attempt to organize listening 
groups “for the purpose of giving our 
youth and the interested adult popula- 
tion, an opportunity to participate in 
stimulating educational lectures and pro- 
grams of culture, entertainment, infor- 
mation and inspiration.” He pointed out 
the advantages of patronizing the School 
of the Air and College of the Air. 

The Business Meeting was resumed 
Friday morning at 11:00 o’clock. 


Auditing Committee 


The Auditing Committee have exam- 
ined the books of the Treasurer and 
found them correct. 

Mary E. PoRTER 
Ipa M. GANGSTAD 
DoroTHy SIEBECKER, Chairman 


It was moved, seconded, and passed 
that the above report be accepted. 


Miss Hazel I. Medway, Milwaukee, 
Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, reported a registration of 239, of 
which 61 are Milwaukee librarians. It 
was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the report be accepted. 
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C. B. Lester called the attention of the 
members of the Association to the fact 
that small libraries might be able to ob- 
tain part-time help through the N. Y. A. 
program. 

Edel E. Seebach, Milwaukee, Chair- 
man of the Exhibit Committee, reported 
that so far he had collected a profit of 
$285 from the exhibits, but that there 
were still adjustments to be made. The 
report was accepted. 


Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution 


The president then called for a report 
of the Revision of the Constitution as 
proposed by the Committee. For full 
text of the Constitution see Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin 24:275-277, Nov. 1928. 
Miss Borge read the following proposed 
changes (omit the part in CAPITALS 


and insert the part in italics): 

Article 2—Object: Its object shall be to promote 
the library interests of the State of Wisconsin, to 
promote fraternal relations among librarians, trustees 
and others interested in library work, and to advance 
the interests of the library profession. 

Article 3—Members: Any person or institution in- 
terested in promoting the object of the Association 
may become a member upon payment of the annual 
ASSESSMENT dues. 

Article 4—Officers (paragraph 2): These officers, 
with the retiring SECRETARY President, shall con- 
stitute the Executive Board which shall have power 
to act for the Association in the intervals between 
meetings. 

Article 5—Meetings: The annual meeting of the 
Association shall be held IN MILWAUKEE at a time 
and place selected by the Executive Board; in Mil- 
waukee, unless otherwise decided BY THE EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD; DURING THE SECOND WEEK 
IN OCTOBER. Other meetings may be held by 
similar appointment. 

Article 6—Amendments: This constitution SHALL 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those pre- 
sent at any REGULAR STATED annual meeting, no- 
tice of PREVIOUS proposed change having been giv- 
en in the call OF for the meeting, AND IN THE 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN. Action on 
such amendments shall be taken at the next annual 
meeting, provided that if more than one amendment 
be submitted they shall be voted upon separately. 


By-Laws 


By-law 1—Elections (sentence 2) : THE NAMES OF 
THE MEMBERS OF THE NOMINATING COM- 
MITTEE SHALL BE PUBLISHED IN THE WIS- 
CONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN IN THE ISSUE 
PRECEDING THE MEETING. 
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Paragraph 2—This committee shall prepare A 
TICKET TO PRESENT TO THE ASSOCIATION 
AT THE BUSINESS SESSION OF THE MEET- 
ING an official ballot. At least one month prior to 
she annuil meeting the Secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. Bal- 
lots shall ke marked end returned to the Secretary in 
sealed envelopes bearing on the outside the name and 
address of the member voting, together with the 
words “Official Ballot’’. At the annual meeting bal- 
lots (each enclosed in an envelope, sealed, and bear- 
ing the name and address of the member voting) may 
be cast by any member in attendance whose ballot by 
mail has not already been received and checked. THE 
ELECTION SHALL BE BY BALLOT AND a plur- 
ality shall elect. 


By-law 22—Duties of President (paragraph 2) ; HE 
The President shall HAVE POWER TO within three 
months after the annual meeting appoint SUCH 
SPECIAL all committees AS SHALL BE necessary for 
the execution of the work of the Association AND 
THE PROPER CONDUCT OF ITS MEETINGS. 

Paragraph 3: HE SHALL PROMOTE IN EVERY 
WAY POSSIBLE, SUCH MOVEMENTS AS MAY 
FURTHER THE USEFULNESS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


By-law 2c—Duties of secretary (sentence 2): He 
shall turn over ALL such records to his successor 
within two months after the annual meeting is held. 
Records not needed for current work shall be de- 
posited with the Wisconsin Historical Library. 

He shall CONDUCT THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION, send out notices of meet- 
ings, and attend to the printing which is not pro- 
vided for in other ways. 

HE SHALL KEEP A RECORD OF THE MEM- 
BERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION AND REPORT 
IT AT EACH ANNUAL MEETING. 

By-law 2d-—Duties of Treasurer (paragraph 3): He 
shall send out by JUNE April 1, notice to all mem- 
bers of the Association, that annual dues are payable 
on or before JULY May 1. 

On AUGUST June 1 he shall send notices to de- 
linquent members, Afembers whose dues are unpaid 
on june 1 of each year, and who shall continue such 
delinquen:y for one month after notice of the same 
has been sent, shall be dropped from membership. 
Lapsed members may be reinstated during the cal- 
endar year in which such membership has lapsed with- 
out the additional payment of an initiation fee, upon 
the payment of dues for the current year. 

He shall keep an official record of the membership 
of the Association and report it at each annual meet- 
ing. 

By-law 3—Executive Board: THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD SHALL CONVENE AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION AND SHALL 
HOLD NOT LESS THAN ONE OTHER MEETING 
DURING THE YEAR, THE TIME AND PLACE 
TO BE DETERMINED AND ANNOUNCED AT 
LEAST TWO WEEKS BEFORE THE MEETING. 

IT The Executive Board shall transact the business 
of the Association between annual meetings. 

THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF DEBT INCURRED 
BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD SHALL NOT EX- 
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CEED THREE-FOURTHS OF THE AMOUNT 
COLLECTED DURING THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 


By-law 4—Dues: APPLICATION FOR MEMBER- 
SHIP SHALL BE MADE TO THE SECRETARY. 
THE ANNUAL DUES SHALL BE FIFTY CENTS. 
Any person or institution interested in the object of 
the Association may become a member on payment 
to the Treasurer of an initiation fee of twenty-five 
cents, and one dollar which covers the dues for the 
current year. In each succeeding year a membership 
fee of one dollar shall be paid. Institutional member- 
ship shall entitle the trustees to send one representa- 
tive who will be entitled to one vote in the annual 
meeting of the Association. 


By-law 6 — RESOLVED, THAT A STANDING 
COMMITTEE OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION SHALL BE CREATED TO BE 
KNOWN AS THE CERTIFICATION COMMIT- 
TEE. THIS COMMITTEE SHALL CONSIST OF A 
CHAIRMAN AND TWO MEMBERS WHO SHALL 
BE APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
W. L. A., ONE FOR ONE YEAR, ONE FOR TWO 
YEARS AND ONE FOR THREE YEARS. THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION SHALL BE EX-OFFICIO MEM- 
BERS OF THIS COMMITTEE. 


IT SHALL BE THE DUTY OF THIS COM- 
MITTEE TO KEEP THEMSELVES INFORMED 
ABOUT ALL MATTERS RELATING TO THE 
OBSERVANCE OF THE CERTIFICATION LAW 
BY LIBRARIANS AND BY LIBRARY BOARDS, 
AND RECOMMENDATION OF PEOPLE TO 
POSITIONS. THIS COMMITTEE SHALL SE- 
CURE THE COOPERATION OF BOTH INDIVID- 
UALS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN WATCHING 
FOR VIOLATIONS OF THE LAW AND IN 
STRENGTHENING PUBLIC OPINION IN ITS 
SUPPORT. THIS COMMITTEE SHALL TAKE 
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ANY OTHER MEASURES THAT SEEM TO THEM 
WISE AND ADVISABLE TO MAKE THE LAW A 
CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE FOR BETTER LIBRAR- 
IANSHIP IN WISCONSIN. 


THIS COMMITTEE SHALL MAKE A FULL 
REPORT IN WRITING AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
Dacny Borce, Chairman 
Fiorence C. Hays 
M. Louise Hunt 


After some discussion of the proposed 
changes, it was moved, seconded, and 
passed that the present committee be 
continued, that it be allowed enough 
funds for postage and travel, and that 
another mimeographed sheet be sent out 
before the next convention. 

It was moved by Miss MacGeorge, sec- 
onded, and carried that enough funds be 
allowed for the printing of the proceed- 
ings, and that it be left to the discretion 
of the Executive Board to decide how 
many of the papers be printed, and how 
much be spent for that purpose. 

Miss Hunt called the attention of the 
members of the association to the library 
publicity being sponsored by the A. L. A. 
Publicity Board—that a bulletin and a 
copy of the Publicity Tips are obtaina- 

le from A. L. A. for fifty cents a month. 

The meeting adjourned. 


HOBBIES 


The two lists on Hobbies which follow were distributed at the meeting. One is 
by Edel E. Seebach of the Milwaukee Public Library, Hobby Counsellor for the 
Y. M. C. A. and the other by Irene Varney, Librarian of the Dwight Foster Public 


Library at Fort Atkinson. 


List of Books on Leisure and Hobbies Recently Published 
By E. E. Seebach 


Bell, Enid. Tin-craft as a Hobby. Harper, 1935. $2.00. 


A practical guide for a handicraft that is inexpensive and presents few technical difficulties. Instruc- 
fions for making trays, candle and flower holders, Christmas tree ornaments, and miscellaneous 


articles. Simple adequate illustrations. 


Breen, Mary J. Partners in Play; recreation for young men and women together. 
National Recreation Ass’n., 1934. $ .75. 


Contents: Need for more organized play for mixed groups; What makes a good leader; Administering 
a recreation program for mixed groups; Dances and their management; Dance games and stunts; 
Games for mixed groups; Parties and socials; Hikes and outings; Swimming and water sports; Snow 
and ice sports; Arts and crafts; Music and drama. Discusses groups and study-clubs. 
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Burns, C. D. Leisure in the Modern World. Century, 1932. $2.50. 


“A thoughtful and stimulating survey of the use which the world is actually making of its leisure 
time and a keen discussion of what is desirable in its use.” 


Calkins, E. E. Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses. Leisure League, 1934. $ .25. 
Collins, A. F. How to Ride Your Hobby. Appleton-Century, 1935. $2.00. 


“Here . . . is the book which completely satisfies the hobby urge, stressing not only the sheer fun of 
the thing but informational and profit-making phases as well.”” Includes such hobbies as stamps, 
coins, autographs, minerals, fine arts, music, science, etc. 


Davis, William S. Practical Amateur Photography (Useful Knokledge Books). 
Little, 1931. $2.00. 


A guidebook which gives each step in the evolution of a finished photograph, in non-technical language. 


Hamilton, E. T. Prizes and Presents Every Girl Can Make. Harcourt, 1934. $2.50. 


59 simple and practical ideas for the girl who wants to make her own gifts. Many of the gifts 
are simple enough for the 8 or 10 year old to make. Practically all tools and materials can be pur- 
chased at the five and ten-cent store. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Tin-Can-Craft. Dodd, Mead Co., 1935. $3.50. 


Every type of article that has been made in the more expensive metals can now be made from old 
tin-cans. All phases of the craft are illustrated, showing each step of the work in photographs and 
line sketches. 


Holliday, R. W. A Group of Small Crafts, dealing with lampshades, novelty flowers, 
stools, cork mats, and decorated white wood articles. Pitman, 1932. $1.00. 


Lampland, Ruth, ed. Hobbies for Everybody. Harper, 1934. $3.00. 


“In this lively and stimulating anthology, fifty notable amateur authorities describe their personal 
enjoyment of as many different hobbies. The scope of the hobbies is wide enough to include a congenial 
avocation for everyone: fishing, soap sculpture, astronomy, bridge, yachting, antiques,’’ and so forth. 


Leisure League of America. New York, 1934. $ .25. 


A series of little books on leisure time interests in which hobbies of all kinds are described. 


Lovell, E. C. and Hall, R. M., comp. Index to Handicrafts, Modelmaking, and 
Workshop Projects. F. W. Faxon, Boston, 1936. $4.00. 


A valuable aid in answering the innumerable questions, ‘““How to make it.” 


Neumeyer, Martin H. and Esther S. Leisure and Recreation. A. S. Barnes and Co., 
N. Y. $3.00. 


A study of leisure and recreation in their sociological aspects. 


Pack, A. N. The Challenge of Leisure. Macmillan, 1934. $2.00. 


The book discusses the practical use of leisure in virtually every field of endeavor. 


Popular Mechanics Press. Make It Yourself. Author, 1927. $3.00. 


“900 things to make and do. Easily understood directions for building attractive ship models, toys 
that move, novel amusement devices for outdoors and indoors, furniture for children, useful articles 
for the home and hundreds of other things that will delight those who are mechanically inclined.” 
Every home mechanic whether amateur or professional, young or old, will take pride in making 
many of the things described in this book. 


Taussig, C. W. and Meyer, T. A. The Book of Hobbies. Minton, 1924. $3.00 
A most fascinating book and a valuable one, too. It describes facts in an authoritative and interesting 
manner, about all kinds of interesting hobbies and activities. 


Pamphlet prepared by Readers’ Service Bureau of “Leisure”, 1936, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. How to Run a Hobby Show. Free. 
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Hobbies: A Bibliography 
By Irene Varney 


Bibliographies 


Becker, M. L. Reader’s guide: literature of hobbies. Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, Nov. 9, 1929. p.383. 


Calkins, E. E. Care and feeding of hobby horses. Leisure League, 1934. 25c. 
Landers, O. R. Modern hand book for girls. Greenberg, 1933. $2. p.286, p.309. 
Loveman, Amy. Clearing house. Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 12, 1935. p.18. 


Moore, A. C. Choice of a hobby. (reprint from Compton’s pictured encyclopedia) 
1934. To librarians & teachers gratis. 


Riggs, A. F. Play. Doubleday, 1935. $2.50. p.147-239. 


Schmidt, F. J. jr. Leisure-time bibliography. Industrial Arts Dep’t, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. $2. 


U. S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Education. Vocational Division. Bibliography on 
hobbies. Misc. doc. No. 1726. 


Arts and crafts for the amateur. Library Journal, Feb. 1, 1935. p.118-21. 
Handicraft and other hobbies. Library Journal, Feb. 1, 1935. p.109. 
Reading in pursuit of happiness. Library Journal, Aug. 1933. p.637-41. 


Those who wish to know what to do and how to do it turn libraryward. Library 
Journal, Aug. 1933, p.632-6. 


General Books 


Bechdolt, J. E. Collecting and collections. Hutchinson, 1934. 1s 6d. 


Cheley, F. H. ed. Pets, hobbies, and collections. Univ. soc., 1933. price on appli- 
cation. 


Church handcraft service. Summary of handcraft and hobby activities. The service, 
115-93 223d St. St. Albans, N. Y. 1934. 25c. 


Collins, A. F. How to ride your hobby. Appleton, 1935. $2. 


Durost, W. N. Children’s collecting activities related to social factors. Teachers 
college, 1932. $1.50. 


Every boy’s hobby annual. McClelland. $2. 

Gibbard, M. K. Hobbies for girls. Lippincott, 1930. $2. 

Hall, A. N. Big book of boy’s hobbies. Lothrop, 1929. $2.50. 
Hobbies handbook, 1936. Hobbies, ltd. Dereham, Norfolk, England, 6d. 
Jackson, G. G. Hobbies for boys. Lippincott, 1930. $2. 
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Lampland, Ruth. Hobbies for everybody. Harper, 1934. $3. 

Landers, O. R. Collecting and other hobbies. Hutchinson, 1934. 2s. 

Landers, O. R. Modern hand book for girls. Greenberg, 1933. $2. p. 266-309. 
Leisure league little books. 25c ea. 

Pack, A. N. Challenge of leisure. Macmillan, 1934, $2. p.150-170. 

Riggs, A. F. Play. Doubleday, 1935. $2.50. 

Taussig, C. W. Book of hobbies. Minton, 1924. $3. 


Periodicals 


Hobbies. Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York. 50c. 
Hobbies Magazine. Chicago. $2. 

Hobbyhorse hitching post. See monthly numbers of Rotarian. 
Homecraft & Hobbies. $1. 

Leisure. Boston, Mass. $1. 
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